





CBeje&k' VU-LYTE increases 
teaching effectiveness 


Every teacher has right at hand a wealth of simple and inexpensive 
materials with which to illustrate and dramatize oral instructions. How¬ 
ever, few of these items can be passed around the class, or viewed 
directly from one point. 

With the Beseler VU-LYTE Opaque Projector, the whole class can see 
directly on the screen all sorts of available materials in black-and-white 
or colors. 


These materials can vary in size from a postage stamp to 10x11 
sheets, and include magazines, illustrations, and three-dimensional objects 
of interest. No previous preparation is necessary. 
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"I HAD TB" 


The Alberta Tuberculosis Association is pleased to announce the 
nners of the 1953 TB Essay Contest. Prizes of $130.00 each were 
arded to the following schools in the Graded School Competition: 

Grade VII—Rimbey School 
Grade VIII—Stanley Jones School, Calgary 
Grade IX—Charles Camsell Indian Hospital 
School, Edmonton 

Grade X—Picture Butte High School 
Grade XI—Two Hills School 
Grade XII—Bonnyville High School 

sizes of $65.00 each were awarded to the following schools in the 
>ne Room School Competition: 

Chinook School 
Keg River School 

Lonebutte-McKay School, Sunnynook 

silver trophies suitably engraved, were also awarded to each of 
he above schools. 

Those schools receiving Honorable Mention were: Hazeldine 
School; St. Brides School; Lambert School, Lymburn; Wang School, 
Wetaskiwin; Passchendale School, Irma; Manyberries School; San- 
gudo School; Sun Valley School, Valleyview; McLennan School; 
Fort Kent School; F.C.J. Convent, Edmonton; Esther School; 
Grandin School, Edmonton; Berwyn School; Forestburg Consoli¬ 
dated School; Elk Point School; New Sarepta School; Rosemary 
Consolidated School; Lloydminster High School; Foremost School; 
Provost High School; St. Theresa Academy, Medicine Hat; Andrew 
School; Rimbey School. 

The continued interest shown-in the Essay Contests by the 
schools has been very gratifying and we extend congratulations to 
the winners in each of the competitions. 

The Alberta Tuberculosis Association 

7004 - 109 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Yours for the asking—these popular 

Life Insurance Teaching Aid* 

Here is information that will be of life-long value to your pupils! Each 
of these teaching aids is prepared in interesting, easy-to-follow forn 
Their usefulness both to teachers and pupils has been demonstrated in 
many Canadian schools. 

Check the following list: 

BOOKLETS 

Money in Your Pocket. This illustrated, 20-page booklet for boys deal 
with simple fundamentals of money management and life insurance 
Written in a bright, entertaining style. Available for useful distribi 
tion in quantity, free. 

Life Insurance—A Canadian Handbook —An 80-page illustrated bookie 
furnishing a brief outline of the fundamentals of life insurance 
Answers numerous questions which are frequently asked by teach 
ers, students and the public generally. One copy free to any teacher 
The Story of Life Insurance —A 20-page illustrated booklet telling th 
history of, and fundamental facts about, life insurance in simpl 
terms. Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 

A Miss and Her Money —A very informal and readable 20-page, illustrate 
booklet for teen-age girls. Offers useful tips on earning, budgetin; 
and saving money. Available for useful, distribution in quantity 
free. 

FILM STRIPS 

Careers in Canadian Life Insurance Underwriting —A 50-frame film strh 
in black and white, on the career of the life underwriter for ust 
in guidance classes. One print (with two teaching manuals) fre< 
to each school. 

The Life Insurance Story - Part I.—Reveals interesting facts, similar t 
those in “The Story of Life Insurance” booklet, through the highh 
effective film-strip medium. One 36-frame print and two teaching 
manuals free to each school. 

To obtain any of these FREE teaching aids, simply tear 
out this advertisement, indicate items desired—marking 
quantity needed for each, and fill in the information 
requested below. 

Name of teacher ordering: _ 

Grades and Subjects taught: ___ 

Name of Principal: _________ 

Name of School: _ 

Address of Schdol: __ 

Approximate enrolment of School: ___ 

Send your order to: 


Educational Division, 

THE CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

302 Bay Street, Toronto 
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Editorial 


Sincere, honest people in all walks of life are thinking and tal ing 
about public education as they never have before. The flood of criti ism 
assailing our schools is causing people to wonder whether our set jols 
teach the right things, develop the right attitudes and values. As the 
literature of attack increases some may wonder whether our scl >ols 
teach anything at all. 

Criticism Can Be Valuable 

Critical interest in our schools is good. If public education is tr im¬ 
prove it is necessary to assess constantly the job being done. It is n, :es- 
sary to modify, to adopt and to reject as the pattern is developed, t is 
needful to subject educational goals to searching scrutiny. An apat tic 
acceptance of an educational program is just as dangerous to the la: ing 
interests of public education as a nihilistic attitude. 

Anxiety Born of Fear 

Public anxiety for the welfare of our schools is a must if free pi blic 
education is to serve the public need. The fears of a world torn ir the 
cold and hot wars of rival ideologies create desperate concern for the 
job our schools are doing. It is little wonder then, that in the unce- ain 
times of today, people with deep interest and faith in public educa ion 
exhibit concern for the type of public education our schools provic 1 

Some Criticism is Not So Honest 

Unfortunately, less sincere and honest people seize on the fears and 
tensions surrounding our concern for the schools to promote selfish 
aims for private gain. Their criticisms would promote class distind ion, 
turn the educational clock back to the days of meagre financial support 
and barren instructional programs. Indeed, some critics would res< rve 
even high school education to a super strata of the intellectual elite and 
reduce the masses to the status of hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

What Are the Issues? 

But, whether the criticism may be classed as honest or dishonest, it 
eventually boils down to what should our schools teach. It may also deal 
with the related issue of how shall it be taught. 
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oo Much Heat 

In the welter of this great controversy little factual evidence is ever 
•nted by either critics or defenders of public education. This is not 
range if one realizes that there is little objective research available 
ovide a basis for comparison. The public is therefore subjected to a 
te in which much heat and very little light is generated. 

Criticism of Schools Not New 

Who is to say whether or not the three R’s are being taught better 
oorer than before? Lest we accept too readily the complaints of the 
f generation, we should note that there seems to be a compulsion 
ae older to decry the achievements of the younger. The unlearned 
undisciplined generation of the early 1900’s weathered the depres- 
of the 1930’s and contributed the scientific genius that fathered the 
nd atomic age. 

Need for Objective Thinking 

Honest dissatisfaction and criticism separates the gold from the 
ss. It can spearhead improvement and progress in education. But we 
uld weigh carefully all the criticism, all the defence, before we seize 
m a solution. Over-simplification of the traditionalist approach can 
id to authority taking the place of reason, and discipline the place of 
•edom. 

Solution Not Simple 

The eventual solution of the problem is probably deeper and more 
omplex than most of us realize. It will require the cooperative efforts of 
he very best minds we have. It requires something more than satirical 
iatribes and demagoguery to phrase the issues and the solutions. It 
equires first-hand knowledge of what is going on in our schools—not 
vord of mouth reports, not incidents isolated from context. 

Commission Might Be Useful 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association has urged for some years now 
he need for the establishment of a competent commission to inquire into 
he needs of public education. Perhaps the time for action is here. 
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Pendulum o 


I T is frequently said, with reference to 
developments within the field of educa¬ 
tion, especially with respect to curricu¬ 
lum content and to method, that there is 
a swing of the pendulum. The infer¬ 
ence is that certain policies or pro¬ 
cedures are adopted, pursued to an ex¬ 
treme, to be followed by a reversal and 
a movement back to a former position. 
A pendulum moves back and forth al¬ 
ways traversing the same arc and ar¬ 
riving at the same points. 

In my view it is more appropriate 
to think of educational developments as 
following the philosopher Hegel’s con¬ 
cept of synthesis. Hegel was concerned 
with the development of ideas generally, 
not in the particular field of our present 
concern. He noted, however, a frequent 
pattern. A position is taken or exists 
with respect to some matter. This he 
termed, in the language of logic or dia- 
letic, thesis. This in turn arouses the 
development of a contrary or opposite 
view or position, which he termed anti¬ 
thesis (antithesis). From the co-exist¬ 
ence and interaction of the two there fol¬ 
lows a synthesis. In Hegel’s system the 
synthesis, when achieved, may then be¬ 
come a further thesis, setting up a new 
antithesis and leading to further syn¬ 
thesis. 

It is alleged with respect to various 
educational practices to be found on this 
continent and beyond that they reached 
certain extremes and that they are now 
in the process, or should be ip the pro¬ 
cess, of returning to a former state. 

Education is a highly complex matter 
with a great variety of interacting as¬ 
pects. It is not easy to discover or define 
any simple position or thesis. It seems 
to me, however, that a somewhat fixed 
pattern of content, method and organiza¬ 
tion existed a quarter of a century ago 
and that this might be thought of as 


DR. W. H. SWIFT 
Deputy Minister, 
Department of Education 


a position or thesis. It was the ] attern 
of education experienced by Dr. Hilda 
Neatby, by myself, and by a good many 
others. 

It is, I fear, forgotten by man who 
look back to it that from many quarters 
it came to be subject to much cri icisra. 
Mark Anthony was more wron; than 
right, I think, when he said, “The evil 
that men do lives after them; the , iodis 
oft interred with the bones.” Then is no 
time to do so here, but it can be shown 
that strong dissatisfactions developed 
with respect to many matters—I ck of 
attention to individual differences mem- 
oriter learnings, neglect of aesthetic 
and creative urges, absence of prevision 
for non-academic types of students, harsh 
discipline, heavy emphasis on competi¬ 
tion and others. Combined with this 
were sociological changes which could; 
not be ignored: the lengthening 1 the 
period of dependent childhood; (he de¬ 
sires of parents for their children, re¬ 
gardless of capabilities, to remain in 
school longer; changed occupational 
conditions requiring a higher proportion 
of schooled persons; the development of j 
the concept amongst our people that the 
person emerging from school should have 
some measure of occupational prepara¬ 
tion, and many more. 

The antithesis which developed was 
one which contained, in varying degrees 
in different places, the following and 
other related ideas: intrinsic motivation 
is superior to extrinsic motivation; what 
is done to or with a child should have 
regard to its emotional as well as its in¬ 
tellectual effects; tasks should be a chal- 
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y xithe§i§ 


W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister 
Education, addressed the Ed- 
,-iton and West Jasper Place 
chers at their convention on 
vruary 8. His address has been 
subject of widespread interest 
nong teachers and the public. 


;nbut not a frustration through be- 
n beyond the child’s capacity; the 
c should be concerned with social 
s 11 as with intellectual experiences; 
>1 sion should be made for creative 
iv... s; every child should find things to 
o at are commensurate with his capa- 
)i j lies and his legitimate interests, 
i some writers and theorists, and in 
:■ w schools programs were devised 
phvh attempted to embody such prin- 
ip s in quite extreme form. Elsewhere 
lv were adopted in limited measure. 

Alberta these concepts influenced 
u iculum construction and teaching 
roeedures beginning, in an official 
ense, about 1935. 

May I remind you that this antithesis, 
i' these antitheses, since a wide range of 
oncepts was involved, grew out of dis¬ 
atisfactions with the existing situation, 
it is common for critics of present day 
ducat ion to ascribe all changes which 
lave taken place to Dewey. With this I 
annot agree. The argument within 
he discipline of history as to whether 
he man produces the times or the times 
roduce the man will, I suppose, never 
ie resolved. There is probably some of 
oth and this may be Dewey’s position 
n relation to education. He may have 
timulated certain concepts; he may 
ave served as a focus for others; but 
ii my opinion psychological research, 


sociological changes and ordinary ob¬ 
servation would have brought us to much 
the same place whether Dewey had lived 
or not. These may have been the oc¬ 
casion for Dewey. 

From the pedagogical point of view, if 
not from the philosophical, much of what 
has been done can be traced beyond 
Dewey to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Binet, and Montessori. 

I must say that in all my connection 
with the work of the Department of Edu¬ 
cation I have heard little or nothing of 
Dewey. I do not believe there has been 
any Dewey cult. There certainly is not 
now. Curriculum work is done by groups 
of varied composition who make their 
decisions based upon the resolving of 
points of view and the application of 
their best judgments to the problems at 
hand. This is not to suggest that such 
decisions necessarily prove to have been 
the best, merely that they are not dic¬ 
tated by an external philosophy. 

It is sometimes said that in Canada 
we adopt United States practices. This 
I think is also untrue. What happens 
rather is that sociological and other 
factors come in time to resemble those 
existing in the United States with the 
result that locally, in meeting the pro¬ 
blems they raise, we are impelled to¬ 
wards similar solutions. It cannot be 
denied, however, that as a people we 
live very much within American cul¬ 
ture in all its aspects. 

I shoud now return to my synthesis. 
The antithesis, if put into the form of 
action, is inevitably experimental. It is 
new and untried. The educational anti¬ 
thesis encountered its difficulties—lack 
of knowledge of techniques, inadequate 
teaching staffs, limitations of time, errors 
of judgments, directional enthusiasms, 
misinterpretations, the enormity of the 
steadily expanding educational task. The 
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results seem to be that some things have 
been improved, some desirable things 
have been added, some things of dubious 
value have resulted, and in some respects 
there may have been loss. 

These matters are not easy to assess, 
for quite apart from the factual ques¬ 
tions involved, the extent of the effect 
of changed family life, community moral¬ 
ity and the whole environment in rela¬ 
tion to which the school operates must 
be considered. Recently a woman of 
prominence in one of our cities told me 
of her strong opposition to homework 
which interfered with family life and 
the non-school activities of her children. 
My observation is that our homes are de¬ 
ciding, or the children in them are de¬ 
ciding for them, that there shall be less 
homework. Attitudes of this sort when 
held by a considerable section of the 
public significantly influence what goes 
on in the schools and the programs esta¬ 
blished for them. 

So I think we are in an era of syn¬ 
thesis. Collectively we shall be, in 
fact are, involved in attempting to create 
the best we can by way of reconciliation. 
This is not easy since some concepts are 
diametrically opposed, such as heavy dis¬ 
cipline, and the development of self- 
discipline, under each of which imper¬ 
fect results have been obtained. Sharp 
and exalted competition stimulates the 
highly capable but causes the others to 
quit the race. But to eliminate it does 
not correspond with the facts of life 
outside school. The bright student needs 
the challenge of advanced intellectual 
fare. He must get it without so neg¬ 
lecting and discouraging his more num¬ 
erous comrades that they get less than 
they can take with profit, either through 
the frustrating drudgery of learning bits 
and pieces that they don’t understand, 
or in desperation quitting. 

To illustrate one problem involved in 
achieving such reconciliation consider 
the following. Our local newspaper has 
been carrying a series of articles by a 
university professor. Among other 
things he protests the diversification of 


school programs. An issue carrying om 
of his articles contained also the report 
of a Home and School Association meet 
ing at which a very well known v/omai 
of this city asserted that dramatic 
should be made a compulsory subject 
Both advanced arguments not without 
merit but it is difficult to have i bolt 
ways. 

My best guess is that educat onisii 
for the next while will not be p shins 
further into the field of the ant: hesis. 
nor will they be swinging the per ulun 
back. They will be seeking to go for 
ward into new positions reconciling the 
old and the new, and insofar as umau 
ingenuity permits, improve on be h. 

Having arrived at this point ) wish 
now to make some observations a out) 
pendulumist. Probably the most idelj 
discussed book on education ever o ap- 
pear in Canada is Dr. Hilda N< atby's 
So Little For The Mind. To attenptt) 
evaluate it in a few sentences can be fait 
neither to the book, nor, I think, 0 my¬ 
self and the views I hold. Nevertheless 
I consider that the book deserves some 
observations from professional duca- 
tionists. 

I have described Dr. Neatby as a 
pendulumist. That, like almost an; gen 
eralization, is an over-simplificatio 1. Dr 
Neatby does not condemn every c range 
in school practices in recent year , but 
her words of commendation are very 
few. I am forced into a similar posi¬ 
tion. I do not disagree with all that she 
says and readily admit that she: has 
found some vulnerable spots. I shall 
deal, however, with what I think are 
some of her shortcomings. 

It is perhaps not logical to begin at 
the end but this approach seems to fil 
best into what I have already said. After 
criticizing in order, and may I repeat 
not entirely without some justification, 
educational experts, training schools, 
the teaching of English, social studies 
and other subjects, and various aspects 
of schQol programs, Dr. Neatby concludes 
with a section headed “The Remedy.” 
Here one would suppose some reason- 
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Iv !ear program would be offered as 
hr-w to deal with the complex pro- 
e; which exist and which are in large 
re the cause of our being where we 
> or good or bad. It is not easy to 
ih ; her program, but as I understand 
ty-se are what are provided for our 
ii nee: 

ere should be some sort of relig- 
i or moral revival. “What is needed 
enewal of faith and a renunciation 
e false rationalism which implicitly 
i' s the power of faith for good and 
: n human society.” I do not quarrel 
this but I find no indication as to 

> the schools are to accomplish it or 
they are to do about it. 

Teacher training should be revised, 
h ely the proper procedure is to re- 
all teachers and, even more, all 
e who teach teachers to do what 
' educated member of society should 

> they should be allowed and encour- 
5 to examine their roots, to look at 

society in which they are to 
< ...” “They should go out not as 

Ted conditioners trained to induce 
■ -able attitudes but as evangelists 
i T a genuine love of truth and with 
i urge to instruct and to inspire those 
I: ;m they teach.” Nor do I quarrel 
i h this either. I can only say that the 
ibsequent proposal to limit formal 
. cher training to a study of the liberal 
ts and apprentice teaching, and to 
>andon all other sorts of courses will, 
my opinion, no more produce the 
'angelists and inspirationists than what 
c have now. 

With respect to teaching methods 
ere is no clear statement. The sen- 
nce which seems best to give a point 
view is this, “All psychological ser- 
ces, all devices of mental hygiene, ex¬ 
tent as they may be, are no substitute 
r the discipling of the mind and the 
iveloping of character through contact 
ith the greatest deeds and the greatest 
laracters of all ages.” Fine, but how? 
ie issues of organization and method 
ive to be faced, 
ibruary, 1954 


4. After indicating the necessity for 
emphasis upon religious and moral in¬ 
struction she says, “This is not to sug¬ 
gest that there is any form of the vision 
of greatness comparable to that gained 
from the study of religion and, in the 
view of this writer, of the Christian 
religion.” My observation here is mere¬ 
ly that the issues involved are ones be¬ 
yond the purview of the school and 
reside in the structure and temper of 
society as a whole. 

5. What shall we do about the intel¬ 
lectual elite? “There is no doubt of the 
urgent necessity of giving to all who are 
capable as rich and strenuous intellectu¬ 
al training as they can take. If this 
necessitates grouping in classes or in 
schools, such grouping shall be under¬ 
taken and the social drawbacks, if any, 
should be faced courageously.” There 
is no new proposal here. Both sorts of 
grouping have been tried and abandoned. 
If we should return to such arrangements 
it can only be with a realization that we 
have changed our weightings of the re¬ 
spective values involved. 

6. What about the less capable? “We 
should stop worrying about ‘why our 
high school students quit.’ If they are 
offered abundant intellectual nourish¬ 
ment and if they prove themselves un¬ 
able or unwilling to profit by it, they 
should not only be allowed to ‘quit,’ 
they should be obliged to withdraw.” I 
am sure many a harrassed teacher has 
some sympathy for this point of view. 
I am sure also that we have not yet 
found the solution to this perplexing 
problem. I am even more sure, how¬ 
ever, that the simple solution of “throw 
them out” would not be accepted by 
society nor by teachers in their more 
sober moments. Dr. Neatby leaves us 
wondering how to deal with the students 
she would oblige to withdraw. 

7. Finally it is suggested that there 
should be undertaken a major study 
covering “a consideration of the whole 
question of education and of its rela- 

(Contirvued on Page AS) 



Usage, Grammar am 


HAROLD S. BAKER 


P RISCIAN was a grammarian. A few 
years ago the British scholar, J. Y. T. 
Greig, wrote a book with the intriguing 
title Breaking Priscian’s Head, and with 
the still more intriguing subtitle English 
As She Will Be Spoke And Wrote. In 
this book the author inveighs against 
what he terms “that silliest and dwabliest 
of all the English dialects, Public School 
Standard.” He means, of course, the kind 
of language that has (with some justice) 
been designated “schoolmarm English.” 

Greig is not alone. For decades, scien¬ 
tifically minded linguists on both sides 
of the Atlantic have been pointing out 
that correct usage is by no means the 
limited thing that most of us have been 
taught to believe. Leonard, Marckwardt 
and Walcott, especially, have shown that 
a great many expressions condemned by 
language texts and handbooks are in 
common use by educated speakers and 
writers. (Lewis found college teachers 
of English most liberal of all.) Further, 
they have shown that many of these 
expressions are recognized as correct in 
the Oxford and other reputable dic¬ 
tionaries. 

Usage Facts and Fictions. 

“A sentence must not begin with and." 
“A sentence must not end with a prep¬ 
osition.” 

“Every sentence must contain both 
subject and predicate.” 

These are the merest fictions. And is 
often appropriate at the beginning of a 


sentence. A preposition may be a per¬ 
fectly good word to end a sentence with. 
Many effective sentences lack subject or 
predicate. It is true, of course, that 
children frequently do tend to over¬ 
use and at the beginnings of sentences 
or prepositions at the ends, and o con¬ 
fuse their expression by unintentional 
sentence fragments. But this can iiardly 
justify the manufacture of “rule: ’ that 
are simply not in line with the f cts. 

A host of smaller dogmatism steal 
our time from valid language learning. 
There is, for instance, what mi; ht be 
termed the ly adverb rule—that ill ad¬ 
verbs with adjective roots must have 
this ending. Regularly, of course they 
do. A number of very common ab; verbs, 
however, are correct either with o with¬ 
out the ly sign: cheap, deep, right, rong, 
first, third, straight, slow. Strict ad¬ 
herence to the rule leads to monstrosi¬ 
ties like the following: On the miming 
of the sale, she went straightly to the' 
glove counter and bought a beautiful pair 
cheaply. 

Further examples of dogmatism are 
enforced distinctions between words of 
like meaning, such as farther and 
further, can and may. And these, like 
the slow-slowly business, have been so 
long and thoroughly talked up by psuedo- 
grammarians that not even the evidence 
of the Oxford dictionary will convince 
many of us of their untruth. 

Indeed most of the meticulous distinc¬ 
tions urged by purists have lost any 
sense of “must” at all respectable levels, 
although they retain a certain currency 
in restricted circles. I instead of m« 
after linking verbs (“It is I”) is no 
longer general. Who instead of whom, 
except after prepositions now serves 
acceptably as either subject or object. 
Shall as distinguished from will for 
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anguage Learning 


lit a re first persons is, as one linguist 
uts it, simply “going out of business.” 
uid the formula for the use of shall 
nri mill in questions (“Use the same 
Dru that you expect in the answer”) 
»j ut, if applied logically, mark the 
pc,deer as a virtual eccentric. How 
n o educated people comfortably and 
pi taneously observe the foregoing 
i: ietions? “Even if you do learn to 
p nk correct English,” asked Clarence 
) r jw, “ who are you going to speak 

rut if these “rules” are not to be 
: i red rigidly, how did they come to 
c: > regarded? In the answer to this 
on lies a fascinating story — a 
iris of ‘historical language whodunit.’ If 
o back to Elizabethan times, we find 
hat there occurred then a most re¬ 
liable expansion of thought and ex- 
: 4on. Language was used freely for 
mining. There were enormous vocabu- 
increases. Shakespeare himself 
in ched eagerly forth for words — any 
lords — to express his teeming ideas. 
1 was concerned, not with formal cor- 
e [ness, but with vitality and connota- 
ii richness. He experimented with 
mguage, using when he wished almost 
i>j' part of speech for any other part 
f speech if he could thereby gain his 
ffect. With the seventeenth century, 
owever, came a swing to formalism — 
critical emphasis, rather than a creative 
ne. Some scholars said in effect, “The 
ime has come to organize, to systematize 
ur usage.” So they made rules, not to 
lescribe the language, but to fix it 
n patterns which they themselves 
pproved. Incidentally, since they were 
cholars, they attempted to make it con¬ 
orm to the syntax of Latin and Greek. 

They never succeeded. But their 
logmas were highly acceptable to the 
ebruary, 1954 


This is the second of a series of 
three articles on English by Dr. 
Harold S. Baker of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta. 


schoolmasters, who as usual were look¬ 
ing for something definite that they 
could lay on the line. The language 
“laws” promulgated by Lowth and 
Murray in the eighteenth century and 
by others in subsequent periods thus 
found their way into school textbooks. 
Robert Pooley calls them “eighteenth 
century ghosts in twentieth century 
English.” 

Many so-called “rules” then are 
simply statements of the personal 
preferences of earlier scholars. 

Others were once true, but are so no 
longer. A primary characteristic of 
language is change. Word meanings 
change. Pretty is now respectably used 
to mean moderately or fairly (see again 
the Oxford dictionary) as well as 
attractive. Naughty no longer means 
depraved, vicious, or villainous, as it did 
at a time when one might properly 
charge a murderer as being a “naughty, 
naughty fellow.” Word forms and spell¬ 
ings, word patterns and usages change 
and will continue to change despite the 
combined effort of purists to fix them 
in permanent form. Whether we approve 
or not, the subjunctive is disappearing. 
Like is by way of gaining acceptability 
as a subordinate conjunction (“He looks 
like he’s, ill” as well as “He looks as 
though he’s ill”). He don’t and ain’t I? 
may one day become respectable. Would 
such developments be utterly shocking? 
Are don’t and ain’t less euphonious than 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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T HE fact that the Alberta curriculum 
committee now seems to recognize 
the unit method of teaching social studies 
as a ‘fait accompli’ does not necessarily 
indicate that this method has either the 
full support or the understanding of 
Alberta teachers. At the 1953 joint con¬ 
vention of the Hanna, Neutral Hills, 
Sullivan Lake, Berry Creek and Castor 
divisional teachers, some feeling was 
evident that this group had certain re¬ 
servations concerning the unit method. 
The objections made to the method were 
not necessarily based on an outlook 
which would prefer traditional methods. 
Most teachers will admit that methods 
of pedagogy, like any other methods, 
must change and grow with the needs 
of the times. We hear too much from 
a noisy minority which gets the public’s 
ear by magazine articles, radio broad¬ 
casts, and the odd book from discarded 
and irrelevant educational trivia, heap¬ 
ing the blame for the current evils of 
society upon any educational system 
which is labelled progressive. This min¬ 
ority seems to suffer collectively from 
two difficulties—so “much” in the mind, 
and so little in the pocketbook. They 
attempt to relieve both conditions at one 
fell swoop by means of a quixotic (but 
nonetheless lucrative) literary foray 
against any system with its “frills” 
showing. It is hoped that the ideas pre¬ 
sented here will be found to spring from 
a middle ground somewhere between this 
minority group and the extreme progres¬ 
sive group. 

The question at hand is whether or not 
the unit method of teaching social stu¬ 
dies will stand up to the test of every¬ 
day use in everyday classrooms. There 
is some evidence to show that it will 
not do so. Let us think of the hoped-for 
outcomes of social studies as a fabric 
of a more or less permanent nature, a 
fabric which consists of a woof of histori- 
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Mr. McFetridge is principa of 
the Castor school. In this at- cle 
he raises some questions corn rn- 
ing the adequacy of the nit 
method in teaching Social Stu es. 


cal facts, and a warp of underst '.dings 
and correlations — realizations t) t cer¬ 
tain constants appear again and a ain in 
man’s history, each time with m; h the 
same result. On his own person? social 
studies loom, then, each studen is ex¬ 
pected to turn out a fabric of f £ s and 
understandings which he can ta - into 
the world with him as an essen i and 
useful background against wb h to 
evaluate the problems of citi-inship 
which he must face. 

Let us keep the analogy of tin loom 
in mind in evaluating the methods re¬ 
commended by our Victorian-min ad re¬ 
actionaries. Their concentration would 
be almost completely on the woof of his¬ 
torical factual material. If the v i> of 
correlations is to be developed at all, it 
would be purely by coincidence. Jo di¬ 
rected effort would be given in order to 
weave the correlations into the facts. 
If the student was astute enough a see 
these himself, well and good. If, n the 
other hand, the factual material was 
not reinforced by understanding:, his 
half-cloth of facts would disappea with 
the first puff of wind that follows the 
final examination in the subject. 

On the other extreme is the group 
which would concentrate almost wholly 
on the warp of understandings, paying 
only lip-service to the idea that histori¬ 
cal facts should be mastered. This out¬ 
look might be illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing quotation, taken from the current 
Social Studies Guide for Alberta, page 
7: “The student should, however, be re- 
The ATA Magazine 
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cji red to memorize only those facts 
v h have become significant to him, 
f that have been clearly patterned 
v ; in the framework of the generaliza- 
tr ..i ” Thus the poor student may learn 
or. five historical facts from ancient 
h -ry in Grade X, and the good stu- 
6 (who, let us say, is twice as good) 
i learn ten if he chooses, but neither 
n be necessarily required to learn all 
th (acts that would normally be needed 
fo a strong and plentiful woof, through 
:h to weave understandings. If it is 
p iiissible to use a comparison from his- 
tc./, the Guide seems to be suggesting 
ti same nonsense for the intellect as 
I I Marx suggested for the national 
e nomy in his dictum, “From each ac- 
c. ding to his ability; to each according 
tr his needs.” Economically, it won’t 
w " k because the good worker ceases to 
b. a good worker when he sees that ini¬ 
tiative does not gain any more reward 
than laziness. There is good reason to 
believe that the dictum is false in any 
situation requiring initiative and effort. 
The unit method, in dropping the re¬ 
quirement that even a reasonable amount 
of factual material be mastered, is strik¬ 
ing directly at the initiative of the good 
student. A fabric with a weakened woof 
will be of little use to anyone. We must 
remember that we are dealing with a 
teen-age group with little or no back¬ 
ground in the logical sequence of facts 
that make up the story of mankind. It 
is folly to assume that this group will 
master these facts without organized as¬ 


sistance, and even some little pedagogi¬ 
cal coercion. 1 A teacher once told Alex¬ 
ander the Great that there was no royal 
road to learning. The statement holds 
true today. 

Beginning on page 7, the Guide lists 
the objects of the courses in social 
studies. They are of interest to this 
discussion. We find here that it is 
desirable for the student to have the 
ability to locate information, to master 
the processes of studying materials once 
located, to appraise them, to utilize them. 
Besides this, he should (states the Guide) 
develop the abilities to take part in 
committee work, use parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure, give oral and written reports, 
and take part in discussion. No mention 
is made of the ability to make sound 
social studies judgments based on a 
background of facts. Few teachers will 
quarrel with the idea of teaching chil¬ 
dren how to cooperate in committees, or 
use parliamentary procedures. But 
should concentration on these objectives 
be so heavy that we sacrifice class time 
which might go to the development of 
a factual background? The Guide states 
further (page 16), “Factual learning is 
not underestimated — it merely appears 
in a new light.” This is lip-service only, 
for there isn’t time in the school year 
to cover the units as outlined, as well as 
(Continued on Page 49) 


1 “ . . . although liberty is to be respected 
in education as much as it is compatible 
with instruction, and although a very 
great deal more liberty than is custom¬ 
ary can be allowed without loss to in¬ 
struction, yet it is clear that some de¬ 
parture from complete liberty is un¬ 
avoidable if children are to be taught 
anything ...” Bertrand Russell, from 
“Why Men Fight,” Century Company, 
1917. 



Techniques of Guidance 


J. C. WOODSWORTH, Faculty of Education, Calgary, and S. C. T. CLARKE, I acuity 
of Education, Edmonton. 


S OONER or later high school students 
all face these questions: What can I 
do? What do I want to do? What will 
the world pay me to do? The maximally 
effective answer to all three is the best 
vocational guidance. Technically, the 
questions deal with ability, interest and 
occupations. 

Academic Ability 

As already mentioned in the third 
article of this series, individual intelli¬ 
gence tests give the best measure of 
academic ability. As a second best, cer¬ 
tain group tests which give, as well as 
an I.Q., a profile of mental abilities, are 
more useful for guidance purposes than 
those which give only an I.Q. The 
S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities Test 
ages 11-17 is a good example. Such 
abilities as verbal meaning, verbal flu¬ 
ency, space, numerical, and reasoning 
are measured. Their vocational implica¬ 
tions are described in the test manual. 
The interpretation of such test results 
must always be done in relation to the 
inaccuracy of measurement, in relation 
to what the person can do, not what he 
will do, and in relation to other factors 
such as hard work, methods of work, 
motivation, and personality. It is gener¬ 
ally agreed that a better single index of 
success in university than intelligence 
test scores is Grade XII performance, 
since it includes all these factors. How¬ 
ever, the counsellor must recognize that 
past habits of performance can change. 

Other Abilities 

The measurement of mechanical and 
clerical abilities has proven, on the 
whole, to be a disappointing field. As 
before, negative prediction is possible. 
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The best tests in this area include: 
Differential Aptitude Test “Spae ft 
lations.” 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form B ml 
O’Rowrke Mechanical Aptitude Te l. 
Minnesota Clerical Test (formerl Hit 
nesota Vocational Test for ('em 
Workers.) 

O’Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test. 
Differential Aptitude Test “C'erial 
Speed and Accuracy.” 

Interests 

The most widely used interest estis 
the Kuder Preference Record for i Cl 
This gives areas of interest, two of which 
(musical and artistic) are practically 
non-vocational. The student who takes 
this test is likely to slip away from the 
directions and start considerii g his 
abilities and opportunities as he ex 
presses his preferences, instead of just 
his preferences. Special emphasis oi 
the instructions may prevent this It is 
good practice to give the student his owe 
interest test to score and to profile, and 
the manual for selecting likely occupa- 
tions. The counsellor can obtain several 
manuals by sending for specimen kits 
It must be emphasized to students that 
these are his interests, not necessarily 
his abilities. 

Occupations 

The development of a library of oe 
cupational information should start 
early. The Guidance Branch of the De 
partment of Education stands ready to 
help in this. The Ontario Vocational 
Guidance Centre (University of Toronto) 
has an inexpensive mailing service. 
More direct and personalized informs- 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Canadian Government Overseas Award 


Your attention is directed to the Cana¬ 
an. Government Overseas Awards in 
s arts, letters, and sciences, administ- 
cd by the Royal Society of Canada, 
i awards for 1954-55 are tenable in 
e and The Netherlands and are of 
o Kinds: 

F ilowships—having a value of $4,000 
one year, for advanced work and 
study in the arts, humanities, social 
a iences, and professions. Candidates 
is,ast be Canadian citizens over thirty 
\ ears of age, and must already have 
aeved distinction in their art or 
: fession. 

ilarships—having a value of $2,000 
one year, for advanced students 
in the arts, humanities, social sciences, 
' 1 sciences. Candidates must be 
nadian citizens and must normally 
l ave received an M.A. degree or its 
iuivalent from a university of re- 
agnized standing, and must have the 
erequisites necessary for the course 


By-Law No. 

Presently amended sections of the By- 
iw now read as follows: 

(c)(iv) (In cases where the amount 
of pension will so permit) a pension 
payable for the life of the teacher, 
the payments of which will be de¬ 
creased on and after seventy years 
of age by the amount of the Old Age 
Security Allowance which he will 
prospectively be entitled to on at¬ 
taining seventy years of age; the 
payments of pension between the 
ages of sixty-five and seventy years 
being increased accordingly. 

1 (a) Any teacher who 
(i) has completed not less than ten 
sbruary, 1954 


of study they propose to pursue. The 
purpose of the scholarships is to en¬ 
able them to continue their studies 
and work towards a higher degree. A 
limited number of awards may be made 
to students of the creative arts who 
are without these academic qualifica¬ 
tions, but who wish to secure further 
training in their art. 

Applications—made on the approved 
form obtainable from the Awards Com¬ 
mittee, The Royal Society of Canada, 
National Research Building, Ottawa 2, 
must be received by the Committee not 
later than March 15, 1954. 

Travel Grants—Tourist ocean fare will 
be provided from the port of embarka¬ 
tion in North America and rail fare from 
the point of landing to the destination in 
Europe. Two-thirds of this total amount 
will be allowed towards the travel ex¬ 
penses of wives who accompany their 
husbands; no travel expenses will be 
granted for children. 


7 of 1948 

years of teaching service in Alberta 
(but in respect of teaching service 
prior to the 31st day of March, 1939, 
only that period of service the con¬ 
tinuity of which has not been broken 
by absences in excess of twelve con¬ 
secutive months), and 
(ii) who retires from such service by 
reason of mental or physical disabili¬ 
ty or other cause incapacitating him 
from gainful employment, may in the 
discretion of the Board be granted 
a pension out of the Fund in such 
amount not exceeding a normal pen¬ 
sion and payable for such period as 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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List of Voters 

Election of Executive Council 

Alberto Teuchers' Association 


A list of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ Association as registered : 
the ATA office at January 31, 1954, is given on pages 16 to 32, inclusi 

















L. Burnstad; Susie B. Brushett; William Bruslu 
Gertrude Bryan Hugh Wallace Bryan; Charles 
Bryant; Harold Bryant; Harry W. Bryant; Stanley 
G. Bryant; Dorothy J. Brydon; Audrey J. Bryne; 
J. H. Bryne; Helen L. Bubel Michael A. Buchlnski 
Kate Buchkowsky; Mary Eleanor Bucholtz; Iren 
E. Buckles; Irene Elma Buckles; Jean Inrig Budge 
Kenneth A. Buffam; Marie-Antoine Bugeaud; M~ 
celle M. Bugeaud; Lena Bugiak. 

Nick Bugiak; F. Bugis; Dorothy M. Bug 
George Bujea; Anita M. Bullock; John 
Bullock; Nelda C. Bullock; L. Bulir 
Allan S. Bulmer; Mary R. Bulmer; Lome 
Bunyan; Kelly Burbidge; Hyacinth M. Burch 
Robert Burch; WilUam H. Burch; Fred F. Bur- 
chak; Grace D. Burchell; Charles E. Burge; Ruth 
Burgemeister; Louis O. Burger; Francis J. Burke; 
Margaret Burkholder; Dorothy E. Burleigh; Reg¬ 
inald B. Burnard; Constance A. Burnett; Joyce 
Burnett; Shelby Burnett; Vera F. Burnett; Audrey 
Burns; James'Burns; Jessie Burns; Gloria Bur¬ 
roughs; Louise Burroughs; E. A. Burt; Cecil K. 
Burton; Eva M. Burton; Joyce P. Burton; Madge 
Burton; Shirley Burton; Basil Burwash; Wilma 
Bush; William S. Bushko; J. Butcher; Mae Butler; 
George Butner; M. Butterfield; Myron R. Butter¬ 
field; Alice Butterwick; Lillian K. Bye; Marshall 
' Byers; Katherine Byrne; Gertrude 


Bytrus. 


E. Caldwell: Ada 


Leon Cahoon; Rex A. Cahoon; 
; Patrick G. Calancie; Edna I. 
“ ; Marguerite E. Calder; B. 


___ Cameron; 

1. Cameron; Neil Cam( 
Campbell; ‘ ' 


: Gladys 


Annette E. Chase; Jennie 
Chase; Germaine Chauvet; 
Cheal; Margaret J. Cheal; Joh 


beth Cheer . 

Chemerinski: _... _ 

Phyllis Chepeha; Nick Chepeha; 
Nick Chepil; Irene Cherniwc 1 


- Mary Cherniwchan; _„ .. 

Nick Cherniwchan; Oliver J. Chernyk; Yio 
Cherrington; Ruth Cherry; Hattie Chestc-: ; 
L. Chestnut: Grace Chichak; Hazel Chi,lie: 

. Chidlow; Catherine Chilibec :;' 

Tillie Chinneck; A. M. (Yis 
Chiste; Albert B. Chiswell; Peter 
rvey F. Chittick; Nestor Chmil.r; 
Slsie Chomay; Mary Chomir 


Chilliback; 


Chodan 


; George Chop 


>wski; Dan S. Chrapko; H. 


Harold 

Christian: Mary Chris: 

Augusta E. Christie; _ _ _ 

O. Christy; R. Christopherson; Mary 


Irene Christe ;i 
; Loyce E. Christ 
Christopherson 


Arthur W. Chryslt 
M. Church; Janet 

- ” Churchill; 


Chur, 




Katherine Chwok; V. M. Chryste 
Churchill; Frances Ciciarelli; Dorothy Clancy; 
James J. Clancy; Martha Clancy. 

M. O. Clapp; Edward L. Clapperton: 
Clapperton; Leonard Clare; Winnifred CL, 
erly Clark; David L. Clark; Elmer ( 

’ Clark; Giles H. Clark; 


Clark: Mar; 


Clark; 


; Daniel H. Clar 


k. M. Camp- 
. Campbell; 

.. Campbell; Donald Campbell; Eleanor 

Campbell; Ethel Campbell; F. Campbell; Helen I. 
Campbell; James E. Campbell: Isabelle F. Camp¬ 
bell; Lachlan M. Campbell; Margaret Campbell; 
Margaret Ann Campbell; Margaret G. Campbell; 
Mary E. Campbell Mary L. Campbell; Mary R. 
Campbell; Phyllis E. Campbell; P. L. Campbell; 

■ Patricia Campbell; Phyllis M. Campbell; R. T. 
Campbell; Ruth A. Campbell; Ruby Z. Campbell; 
Temple W. Campbell; Yvonne Campbell; Marie A. 
Campeau; Eileen I. Camroux; Albert Candy; J. 
Redelle Canniff; Richard H. Canniff; Kathleen 
Cantrell; M. P. Canuel; E. Cappelle; Beatrice 

Edith J. Cardiff; Mildred M. Carey; Irene A. 
Cargill; Mary M. Carl Catherine Carleton Hilda 
Elva Carley; Margaret Carley; Mary Carlhv; 
Birgit R. Carlson; Gudfine Carlson; Kenneth E. 
Carlson; Melba E. Carlson; S. Elizabeth Carlsson; 
Ivy E. Carmack; Adelia A. Carmichael; Anne 
Carmichael; Glen N. Carmichael; Jean E. Car¬ 
michael; Kathleen A. M. Carmichael; Mary G. 
Carmichael Gerald F. Caron: George D. O. Carr; 
Mary V. .Carr; Raymond C. Carran; Marie R. 
Carrier; Gwendolin Carriere; Marie Carriere; Mil¬ 
dred Carrington; Howard E. Carrol P. E. Carroll; 
A. A. Carruthers; May A. Carscadden; Allen N. 
Carscallen; Audrey M. Carson; Charles H. Carson; 
Colleen C. Carson; Evelyn Carson Maryrose D. 
Carson; Mary E. Carstalrs; Elgar I. Carter; 
Evelyn Cartier; Janet Cartledge; Herbert Cart¬ 
wright; Anton Caruk: J. Carty Beatrice F. Casey; 
Harold C. Casselman; Neil R. Cassidy; Robert G. 
Castles; Inez K. Castleton; M. L. Cave; Margaret 
L. Caven Claude E. Cavett; Sophie Cebuliak; 
Florence P. Cerezke. 

Kay A. Cesar; Helen H. Chalmers; James Mc- 
Nish Chalmers; Anna K. Chamberlain; Colette M. 
Chamberland; Eve O. Chambers; Nicholas J. 
Chamcliuk Denise Champagne; Jeannette Cham¬ 
pagne; Suzanne Champagne; Mary Chandler; 
Evelyne V. Chapman; Mary Chapman (Calgary); 
Mary Chapman (Spirit River). 

Robert S. Chapman; Ruth I. Chapman; Michael 
J. Charuk; Myrtle Charuk; John C. Charyk; 


Clarke; Lillian L. Clarke; Malcolm D. 
Marlon Clarke; Stella Clarke; Bessie ! 
Thomas J. Clarke; Mabel L. Clattenbui ... 
Clay; Elsie Claybert; Jessie V. Clemens Charles 


W. Clement E. M. Clemc 
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s; Margaret I. 
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Colpitts; Elizabeth Colpitts; Robert K. Colter;, 
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Darlene Conley; Ruth Conley: Frances J. Condon; 
Gertrude M. Conn; Mary T. Connelly; Paul J. 
Connelly; Charles E. Conners: R. C. c 
Thomas W. Connolly; Kathleen Connor; C 
Connor George Conquest. 

R. K. Conquest; Anthony Convey; Doris Cornvay; 
Dean Cook; Grace D. Cook; Helen M. Cook; 
Janet M. Cook Ida M. Cooke; Jean M. 

L. P. Cooke; Hazel E. Coogan; Lillian :> 
Marion K. Cook; David E. Cooney; Elizabeth B. 
- Athol Cooper; David T. Cooper: 

Leda Cooper; Leonard A. Cooper; 
Walter Cooper: Winston H. Cooper; 
William D. Coombs; John B. Copeland 
G. Copeland; Gwendoline N. Corbett; H 
Corcoran; Lorna K. Corcoran: M. Corker;., . . 

M. Corless; Christina Corraine- Eden J. Corlet ; 
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I. Court; Marion Court; Sylvia M. Court; 
Cousins; William J. Cousins; Robert 
M. J. M. Covey; William A. Coward; 
M. Cox; Isabel F. Cox Mildred Cox; 

. Cox; William A. Coyle; Ottolene E. Coyne; 
abtree; Marjorie Cracker; Verna M. Crad- 
■ Crago; James M. Craig; Mary Craig; N. 

. .•; Ora L. Cramer; Doris Cranston; K. 
Catherine Crawford; Dorothy E. Crawford, 
vs M. Crawford; G. L. Crawford, George 
i ford; H. N. Crawford; M. Ruth Crawford; 
Crawford; May E. Creelman; Doreen 
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:■! E. Crerar; N. Cressman; Marion Cress- 
M. Cribb; Lloyd A. Cribb; Edith Crispin; 
■ocker; Frances T. Crofton; Vivian Crois- 
uth G. Cromarty; Charles A. Cromle; Alice 
imwell: William G. Cromwell; Orma G. 
Hazel Crooks; Helen I. Crooks; Mary A. 
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Crowe; Jack Crowle; E. May Cruikshank; 
A Cruickshank; Eva M. Crummy; George 
L. Culham; Ernest E. Culley; 


mningham: Georgina Cunninghs 
• :ham; Margaret M. Cunningham; Richard 
lingham; Kathleen M. Curran; Terrence H. 

Margaret Scott Currey; Albert S. Currie; 
"a Curtis; Mary E. Cuthbert; Norman H. 

■ son; Betty Cutler; William Cutt; J. David 
: Muriel M. Cyr; Vera C. Cyr. 


i B. Dack; Julia Daeley; Hazel I. Dafoe; 
G. Dafoe: Mrs. Dagenais; Kenneth O. 
Phoebe Dahl; Jane E. Dahlsteadt; Chester 
"ims; Dorothy Daigneauit; M. Helen Daily; 

Dain; Marion Daines; Elsie Daintith; 
; H. Dakin; Blanche E. Dakin; Eleanor 
'vr; Annie B. Daley; Dorcas F. Dalgieish; 
e D. Dalgliesh; D. Dalke; A. Lillie Dal- 
Julian Dallaire; Evelyn L. Daly; Anne 
•trd; P. M. Daneey; David C. Dandcll; 


. _ _. Danko; Annie B. 

Frank Wm. Dann; George F. Dann; R. 
•Ison: Florence I. Danyluk; Lena Danks- 
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linsky; Eugene Deputat; Annie E. Derrick; M. 
Derrick; Faye A. Dersch; Margaret J. Dersch; 
Maxine deRuiter; George H. Desson; Charles T. 
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G. Scarlett; H. nei< 
Marjorie M. Schafi 


Micha 


; Maline R. Schindel; 


D. Sch 


■ Schlosi 


Izbauer; Lydia Schmiek: Elsa 
liertrude Schmidt; Theodore H. Scnmic ; i 
lene E. Schnee; Allan E. Schneider; Blau 
Schneider: Dorothy M. Schneider; Eva O. ichn 
er:- Francis A. Schneider; Kathleen S iineii 
Lydia Schneider; Reinhold Schneider; I ika 
Schnell; Gloria J. Schoenau; Mary Sch erne 
Joyce Schofield; M. E. Schofield. 

Joseph H. Schommer; Marie A. Sc ora 
Clara Schoonekamp; Benjamin Schrader: Shi 
J. Schrader: Walter W. Schram; Mar; aret 
Schramm; G. J. Schula; Herfried Schec : Jc 
Schmitz: Phyllis Schuler. 

M. J. Schulmeister: Margaret Schulte: M -lent 
Schultheis; A. Schultz; Cora Z. Schultz Deli 
Schultz; Delores M. Schultz- Joyce A. E-hi 
Mary E. Schultz: Mary C. Schultz; Ray ichu 
George R. Schurman; M. Schwartz; Mabel 
Schwartz; Eleanor Schweer; Ada V. SclnveiU 
Alice Scorgie; Aileen H. Scott; Audrey J So 
Hortense B. Scott; Laura R. Scott; Lilian! 
Scott; Margaret M. Scott; Marian M. Scott: 
Roberta Scott; Violet C. Scott; Gladys 
void: Lorraine Scotvold; Kathleen M. 

R. Seaborn- Robert Seal; Florence H. 

Elsie M. Seeley; Margaret Seelye; Theodore C 
Segsworth; Helen Sekjar; Ralph Seland "■ 
stantine N. Selezinka; Mary Selezinka; Al[ 

D. Selinger; Isabelle Sellon; Rhoda M. Se 


Alex Semaka; 

Emily Semeluk; Peter P. Semencl 
Semenchuk; George T. Semeniuk; 

- ‘ Senger; Frank J. Senger; 


Michael Senych- Eileen P. Seredial 
William Serra; Dorthea Setter; Vera 
son; Lyla M. Severtson; Murray L. Sewn... 
"- Marjorie Seymour; Herbert 


Shacker- Ernest F. Shackleton; Helen E. Shafts 
Katie Shalka; Marjorie Shamchuk; Grace 
er; Ethel M. Shand: Lorraine B. Shand; 

J. Shandro; Isabel P. Shanks; Frances A 
non; M. E. Shannon; Claribel Shantz; 
Shantz; Emerson R. Shantz: George Sliapb: 
Walter Sharek; Margaret Sharkev; Harold ck " 
low; Doris M. Sharp; William H. Sharp; »» 
M. Sharpe; Irene S. Sharpe- Rosella B. Shatz; 1 
Shaughnessy; Raymond Shaul; Harry Shavchooi 
Annie E. Shaw; Beryl Shaw; Cecille Shaw; 1 
Helen Shaw; Edith V. Shaw; Frances Shan 
Robert K. Shaw; T. Shaw; T. S. Shaw; Veto 
Shaw; Vernon S. Shaw; Jean E. Shaxon; Ai 
Shearer; B. W. Shearer; Charles Shearer; Moll. 
Shearer; Simonne M. Sheehan; Jennie E. She!- 









ck' Grace C. Shepherd; Regina E. 
s . 'Korma Sherbach; E. Sherreff; Chris 
nk; Virginia I. Sherburne. 

,ny Sheremata: Gwendolyn Sheremata; 

Sheridan; Thomas Sheridan; Errol D. 
Eva P. Sherman; Jessie Sherrick; Alberta 
■ring; Dorothy Sherring; Muriel H. Sher- 
Mary A. Sherrington; Douglas Sherries; 
stanko; Elizabeth E. Shevels; Alice Shev- 
Steve Shewchuk; Victoria Shewchuk; Wil- 
shewchuk; Helen Shey; Leonard Shields: 

, Shields; Dmytro N. Shinkaruk; J. Shin- 
Elias Shklanka; Olga Shklanka; Xenia 
ka: E. M. Shogren; Burdine Shonn; 
ck Shonn; Muriel E. Shortreed; Irene N. 
John Shubert; L. E. Shuttleworth; Rae 
-/■ Fred G. Shydlowski; M. Shykora: Jean 
. nski; Sadie Shymanski; Alice Shymko; 
Shymko; John F. Shysh; Wiliam O. Sib- 
Frank W. Sickolf; Helen A. Sideroff; N. 
,lor- Mary Siebem; Gladys Siebrasse; Ernest 
ns;’ Edith L. Silk; Evelyn F. Silk; Annie 
s Glen Sillitto; Melvin Sillitto; Lloyd F. 
Florence E. Silver; Ruby E. Silzer; Edward 
mbalist; Elsie L. Simmermon: Mary Sim- 
~; Charles Simmons; R. Simmons; May Sim- 
; Evelyn E. Simons; Joyce Simons; Bar- , 
M. Simmons- A. Simonson; Gladys Simon- 
Henry P. Simonson; Alice M. Simpson; G. 
rnpson; Helen V. M. Simpson; John A. B. 
on; Louise V. Simpson; Marion Simpson; 
O. Simpson; Charles R. Sinclair; Christina 
nclair. 

Gordon Sinclair; Isobel Sinclair; Nora K. 
r; Madeline Singer; Helen Sinnott; Luella 
Michael G. Sirdiak; Olive S. Sirman; Mar- 
; Sirois; George E. Sisko; Joseph A. Sisko; 

\ Sisko; Marienne G. Sisko- Betty V. Sit- 
in; Libbie M. Sivertson; Lillian C. Sjorgren; 

Skakun; Dolores B. Skappak; Raymond 
.-r, Elvin G. Skattebo; D. C. Skau; Arthur 
-ketchley; Wilma J. Skippen: Stanley J. 
w; Arthur J. Skitch; Bertha A. Skjeie; 
Skladan; Alex A. Sklarenko R. G. Skog- 
\ick Skoropad- Michael Skowronski; Andrew 
. Michael Skuba; Steve Skuba; H. M. 
i: John W. Slemko: Mary I. Siemko; Peter 
;o- Edwin J. Slettedahl; Margaret M. Slim- 
Rena Slinn; Margaret Slipp; William R. 

. Martha Slopianka; John Small Clara 
'; Peter Smart; Anita L. Smedstad; Seth M. 
nstad; Morrison F. Smeltzcr; Ruth E. Smillie; 
H. Smith; Alice Smith; Alma Smith; Angus 
Arthur J. Smith; Barbara A. Smith; 
nard J. Smith; Bessie E. A. Smith; C. O. 
th; David Smith; Dorothy E. Smith; Eileen 
E. Smith; Elizabeth Smith; Ernest A. Smith; 
E. Smith; Franklin H. Smith; Gail M. Smith; 
rge E. Smith; Georgina Smith, 
ladys M. Smith: Grace Smith; H. Smith; 
£. Smith; H. M. Smith; Helen M. Smith; 

' Y. Smith; Irene T. Smith; Irma J. Smith; 
ielle Smith; Iva E. Smith; J. Smith; J. Mark 
th; James A. Smith; Kathleen E. Smith; Ken- 
i Smith; Kilburn K. Smith- Lavina L. Smith; 
na M. Smith; Lorna R. Smith; Luella Smith; 
garet Smith; Margaret E. Smith; Marion B. 
th; Mary E. Smith: Mary K. P. Smith; Mike 
th; Murray F. R. Smith; Nettie Smith; Olive J. 
th; Ralph B. Smith; Rhena Smith; Rheta 
th; Robert Wm. Smith; Ruby. E. Smith; 
ima S. Smith; Thomas Smith; Vera E. Smith; 
la M. Smith; Walden H. Smith; Wm. J. 
th; W. Larue Smith; William P.,Smith; Win¬ 
ed E. Smith- Anne Smook: Madge E. Smyth; 
ham H. Smyth; Irene Snatynchuk; Goldie E. 
"den; Doreen Snyder; Hilda Soderman; 
-non E. Soderstrom; Mike Sokoloski; Sverre J. 
ierg: C. F. Sole; James E. Solheim; Eileen 
"garet Sonmor; Lillie M. Sonmor; Jean I. 
er; William Soprovich; Julia Sorby; Elsie 
ensen; J. V. Sorensen; Clifford L. Sorenson; 
” Sorenson; Josephine Sorenson; Hilroy Y. 


Helen Soroka; Irene Sorri; Joe Sosnowsky; 
Michael Sosulski; Elmer B. Souch; Joseph 
Souchuk; J. J. Souter; Percy Southern; Stella 
Sowerby; Roy Spacinsky; Florence Spak; George 
Spak; Janet Spalding; E. Spaner; Bernard 
Spanner; Isabel M. Sparks; Kenneth W. Sparks; 
Charles W. Sparling; F. Spasiuk; Metro Spasiuk; 
Stanley W. Spavold; Zilla Spears 


Spencer; George A. Spencer; Magdalena Sperzel; 
C. Spicer; Andrew Spila: Cornelia A. Spilde; 
Ellen M. Spilde; R. A. Spillars; Nic’- 
Ann M. Spornitz; -- 


< Spilllos 


a C. S 


■■ ... _h; Mary E. Sproule; 

Edith M. Sprung; Frieda Staal; George Staal; 

L. Ella Staal; Steven W. Stacey; Isabel H. 
Stadelbauer; Amy K. Stafford; Flora N. Stafford; 
Georgina T. Stagg; Sheila M. Stagg; Catherine 
Stambaugh; Harley E. Stamm; R. M. Standal, 
Lila Stanford; Clara Bernice Stange; Albert 

- ” ~— 1 **- " Stannard; 

■. Staples; Ruth Staples; 

„„..... .J. Stashko; Theo¬ 

dora M. Staszewski; Ernest R. Stauffer; E. Ruth 
Stauffer; Wayne F. Stauffer; John G. Stead; D. 
Stead; Pauline E. Stearne; Robert A. Stearne; 
Kathleen M. M. Stearns; Phyllis Stearns; Adelina 
Stebbing; Alberta Steckle; W. A. Steckle; J. D. 
Bruce Steed; Merlin Steed; Orzie D. Steed; Joseph 
Steedman; John E. Steele; Laura Steele; Mar¬ 
garet E. Steele; Paul H. Steele; W. E. Steele; 
Sylvia Steeves; Lois Steeves; Wesley C. Stefan; 
Helen Steinbach; Freda M. Steineback; Mary K 
Stelck; Elder Stelter; Ruth Stenrue; Rose Stepa; 
Richard R. Stephens; Ronald E. Stephens; Alice 
Stephenson; D. B. Stephenson; Alma Sterling; 
Rita C. Sterling; Margaret E. Sterne; Dan P. 
Stetsko; Donald D. Stevens; Esther E. Stevens; 
Florence Stevens: Rhetta A. Stevens; Wilbert 
Stevens; Inez Stevenson: Margaret C. Stevenson; 
Shirley J. Stevenson: Violet Stevenson; Alethea 
Stewart; Ann Stewart; Anna M. Stewart; Donald 
K. Stewart; Elda K. Stewart; Elva Stewart; 
Florence Stewart; James H. Stewart; Katherins 
Stewart; Margaret Stewart; Marjorie Stewart 
Robert E. Stewart; Samuel Stewart; Violet L 
Stewart; Walter R. Stewart; William F. Stewart 
Winnifred P. Stewart; Anna Stiles; Herbert E 
Stiles; Norma Stinsman; K. Stinson; D. M. Stitt; 
Charles E. Stirling; Douglas J. Stirling; Etiennette 
B. St. Jean; Leta Stocks; Alexander Stockwell; 
Kathryn Stoddard: Jennie Stogre; Nicholas Stog- 
ryn; Mary E. Stokoe; Alice M. Stolee; Dorothy 

M. Stolen; Agnes Shillings; Kay Stone; Yolande 
St. Onge; Bertha L. Stone; Pearl Stone; Robert 
Stone; Ivan P. Stonehocker; Richard I. Stone- 
hocker; Hazel Stonehouse; Peter Stones; Arthur 
G. Storey; Marion F. Storey; Elizabeth A. M. 
Storm; D. Storvich; Elizabeth Stott; Wilma H. 
Stotts; Joan L. Stout; Laura G. Stout; Bertram 
Strain; Lloyd A. Strandberg; O. Strangeland; 
Helene Stratichuk: Nick J. Stratichuk; O. A. 
Stratte; Mary J. Stratton; R. Stremiski; Herbert 
W. Stretton; Charles L. Strickland; Mary Stril- 
chuk; John Strimbitsky; Byrant L. Stringham; 
Murray H. Stringham; Rueben Strobel; Stella 
Strom; Katherind C. Stromsmoe; C. Gordon 
Strong; Floyd M. Strong; Anne Strychar; Frank 
Stuart; John E. Stuart; Irene Stuart; P. L. 

Gvelyn Stuckle; Grace B. Studholm; Mary 


itudholme: 


e Sublett 


livan; Harvey A 
i J. Styra- 


l M. Suca 




1 K. Sorochan 


_ ... _ _ Suddaby: Ruth F. Sud- 

worth: Bertha M. Suitor; Ethel B. Suitor; Minnie 
H. Suitor: D. M. Sullivan; Georgia H. Sullivan; 
Thomas Summers; Nellie B. Sumpton; Alma L. 
Sunde; E. Sundquist; Mildred E. Sundlie; Bernice 
O. Suska; PauUne C. Sutermeister; Audrey Suther¬ 
land; George A. Sutherland; Kathleen Sutherland; 
Marion W. Sutherland; Phyllis C. Sutherland; 
Vera Sutherland; Wilma M. Sutherland; Edna M. 
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Sutton; FTankie Sutton; Frances L. Sutton; 
Nicholas W. Svekla: Linnea R. Svensen; Adam F. 
Swabb: Anna G. Swabey; Helen E. Swainson; 
Eleanor A. Swallow; Louella Swancoat; Bertha 
Swann; Charlotte E. Swanson; Ellen Swanson; 
Mary Elizabeth Swanson; Marie E. Swanson; 


M. P. Symorozi 
Cornelia Szecs 
Szpital; Willian 


n; Violet Syrotuk; J 


abbert: Eva S. Tabolotney; . 
; Virginia Tabraham; Eugei 
an L. Taggf ' - 


t; lerrence u. Tagney; 
M. Tait; Helen J. Tait; 
ada; M. Tallon; Fumiko 
:huk; William Tanasiuk; 


:; Willian 


Betty Tanner; 1 
Margaret L. Ta 
Tario; Fred Tai 
chuk; Elias Tasc_ . 

Tataryn; Merle E. Tatlow; Betn Tautlest; Alex 
Taylor; Anna M. Taylor: Annie M. Taylor; Elmer 
Taylor; Fern Bernice Taylor; George A. Taylor; 
Hayward W. Taylor; Iona Taylor; Jennie Taylor; 
John E. Taylor; John B. Taylor: John E. Taylor; 
Laughlin H. Taylor; Margaret E. Taylor; Marlon 
W. Taylor; Nelson Taylor; Norman H. Taylor; 
Roy Alexander Taylor; Roy L. Taylor; Ruth B. 

Constantine Tchir;' William Tchir; N.'c. Ted- 
ford; James A. Teeling; Marvel J. Telfer; Elsie 

M. Telford; Harvey W. Telford; Agnes K. Temple; 
Kathleen Temple; Marianne Temple; Grace L. 
Tench; Annie M. Tennant; Doris M. Tennant; 
David F. Terriff; Hugh G. Teskey. 

Mary L. Tester; Winnifred Tester; Rita A. 
Tetreau; Dorothy F. Tetley; Theodore A. Tetreau; 
Mary Thacik; Sophie Thacik: Bertha M. Thacker; 
Leo N. Therens; S. L. Theriault; Therese M. 
Theroux; Katherine Therrien; Frances G. Thielen; 
Lydia Thielman; Norma R. Thiessen; John G. 
Third; Mary Third; Audrey E. Thomas; Coral 
Thomas; Orlough P. Thomas; Roy G. Thomas; 
Pauline A. Thomasson: Veslof Thomas; Wilfred 

N. Thomas; Albert T. Thompson; Ana Thompson; 
~ Thompson; Charles B. Thompson; 

ipson; Dennis E. Thompson; Edna 

- - ""lompson; Elsie 

-„ - -pson; Herbert 

__Thompson; James P. Thompson; 

John Thompson; Phyllis J. Thompson; Nancy 
Thompson; Roy L. Thompson; William D. Thomp¬ 
son; Doris V. Thomson; Edna E. Thomson; K. H. 
Thomson: Margaret Thomson; Mary E. Thomson; 
Patricia M. Thomson; William B. Thomson; Mar¬ 
garet E. Thorkman; J. A. Thorlacius; Doris Thorn; 
Agnes J. Thorne; Annie Thorne; Barbara J. 
Thorne: Arthur E. Thornton; Della Thornton; 
Eileen Thornton; Margaret L. Thornton; Howard 
P. Thorson; Thomas D. Thorson; Elizabeth E. 
' Dorothy E. G. Thring; Leroy R. 


Christina The _ _ 

Harriet Thompson; Eleanc 
F. Thompson; George J. 


Throne 

George Throop; Alice 1 

H- -n E. Tiberg; Elc 


Thurston; _ _ __ 

faret G. Tidsbury; Joan Tidy; Franc 
Wilheimina Tierney; John Tilbrook; Hazel 


;orge Timko; Martha 

'inkess; Adolph Tipman; M. E. Tipping; Helen 
C. Tissington; M. Thomson; M. E. Thomson; 
Edith Thorne; Laura M. Tkachuk; Nicholas Tka- 
chuk; Nickolas Tkachuk; Nick Tkachuk; Susan 
Tkachuk; Lillian Tkacik; Rebecca Tobin; Florence 
S. Todd; Gregory Todd; M. L. Todd; Frank C. 
Toews; Henry Toews; Wesley N. Toews; Anne 
Tofte; Mary E. Toliver; Keith Tolman; Leslie R. 
Tolman; Marie A. Tolman; Doris E. Tolmie; 
Mike G. Toma; Julius Tomashavasky; Elsie S. 
Tominuk; George A. Tomlin; Frances Tompkins; 
Margaret Tompkins; Mary E. R. Tompkins; Mike 
Tomyn; Eva Tona; Mae Tondu; Kathleen A. 
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Topham; Altha C. Topley; Kehneth o 
Beatrice E. L. Toole; Leonard A. Toole; i’a 
M. E. Toole; G. Topolnisky: Harry Topoini 
Metro Topolnisky; Allison W. Toronchul 
Torrie; M. Tory; Lucille Touchette; Chr 
Toutant; Barbara Townsend: Eleanor Tow. sc 
Mildred Trade; Verna Trade; Mabel A. I 
Pauline M. Trapp; Ernest M. Traub; Irene fi 
Edna M. Trca; Lillian J. Treacy; A. M 
Irma A. M. Tree; Annette Tremblay; . a 
Tremblay; Joseph A. G. Trepanier; 1 
Tretiak; Hubert V. Trevoy; Allan R. ,i 
Faye M. Trodden; Elizabeth Trofimuk; a 
Trollope; Leo Trono; Edna V. Tronne. 
Tronnes; Dorothy Tronrud; Gertrude H. T..it 
Jeanie Trotter; O. Troughton; Gloria I 
Clarence A. Truckey; Annie M. Trynchui ; 
M. Trynchuk; Leona M. Tschirren; Vera M ’ 
Vivian I. Tubb; Helen M. Tucking: Mary / ■ 
ing; Elva Tufts; Joan B. Tullikopf; F r 


E. Tup 


; Zoe 


William^Turko f I 
• Turnbull; C 


Turner: Reginald Turner; Guy L. Turri!; Mar¬ 
garet E. Turton; Chauncey O. Tuttle; P ne M. 
Tveit; R. James R. Twa; Dean L. Tweed. ; Jean 
E. Twiss: Alice E. Tyler; Olga Tylosky P nie G. 
Tym; Peter C. Tym; Charles Tymchuk: Laura 
Tymchuk; Zennia Tymchuk; Michael Tymc yshyn; 
Clara Tyner; Frieda Typlychnuke. 

—u— 

E. Uganetz; Jessie Uhr; Lawrence Alb< Uhl; 
Mike Ukrainetz; Alexandra Ulan; Verda M. E. 
Ullman; C. E. Ulmer; Harold F. Ulmer; Eldred 
A. Umbach; Ethel M. Underdahl: Lois E. Jnder- 
schultz; Magdalene Ungstad: Phillip Uniat Steve 
Uniat; Harold Unsworth; Stella A. Unwin; lement 
C. Upshall; Olive Urch; Stephen Urcha^ John 


burgh; Alma Vandermeer; L. Van Der .ei 
Marjorie Vandervelde; Emogene Vanderwc I 
tha A. Vangrud; Edith Van Kleeck John : i. 
Riper; Patricia Van Schaick; Margaret V; ist 
John V. Van Tighem; Marie Varchol; M. 
Emil S. Vaselenak; Marjorie Vaselenak; a 
M. Vass; Elizabeth H. Vathje- Frances 
Tighem; Jennie E. Vaughan; Marion E. u 
Jeannette Veale; Marjorie V. Vearnals 1 
Veitch; Mary P. Veitch; Myrtle L. V* al 
Clarence Venance; Lorence Venance; Mar: ire 
,T ‘ -i -Margaret Verge; I. * ” " 


. Vk-n 




; Marl 


Florence 
Tlchon; Mar- 
— ” Tiege; 


Vik; Mavis Vikse; Yvette 
cent; Mabel Vincent; Merle 
M. Viney: Olive Vipond; \ 
beth Vis; D. Vogan; Laura ’ 
Annie H. Voloshin; John L. 
shin; Ruby Voloshin; Margf 
Von Hollen; Joachim Von ! 
horn; Kathleen A. Voss; Di 
Dorothy Vowk. 


Tony B. Wacowich; Phillip J. Wacowich; 

S. Waddell; Kenneth G. E. Wade; Roy M. 
son; Isobel Wagner; Lucille Wagner; Olga Wahl- 
strom; Norman A. Wait; J. F. Waite; R. Walks; 
Jean M. Wall; Irene Wallman; Alice Walker; 
Bernal Walker; D. Walker; D. J. Walker; Fern 
Walker; Frank H. Walker; Hazel Walker; Helen 
F. Walker; Inez E. Walker; Jean M. Walker; 
Lynwood A. Walker; Olga Walker; Corinne Walks; 
Marion R. Walker; Mary Wall; Stella WaU; 
Dorothy L. Wallace; F. D. Wallace; Gertrude 
Wallace; Helen Wallace; J. Wallace; Margaret 
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The amazing thing about many critics of public education is that few evert 
bother to step into a classroom before they go to print. 
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p 'sident's Column 



Official business is transacted only 
>ugh properly designated officials.” 
i schools of more than one room there 
i! st be a designated head. Any matters 
r ating to this school should be cleared 
through the principal. A school, like a 
business, constitutes a unit. Great 
danger to student morale, organization 
classes, and development of the 
l aming process can result if more than 
one official avenue is used. The prin¬ 
cipal must have a complete picture of 
the operation of his school in order to 
discuss intelligently all matters affect¬ 
ing students and their parents. 

The trustees and superintendent also 
should expect that all activities relating 
to the school are carried on with the 
approval of the principal. Close liaison 
between teachers and administration is 
imperative if this is to be effective. Staff 
meetings, discussions with free expres¬ 
sion of opinion, careful planning and 
co-ordination are therefore necessary. 

In a previous column stress was placed 
on the right of a teacher to be present 


if the question of his actions in the 
school is under review. Of equal im¬ 
portance is the right of the principal 
to expect a teacher to report to either 
parents or school authorities with the 
principal’s full knowledge and co¬ 
operation. No more chaotic situation can 
be imagined than one where individual 
teachers report official school matters 
directly without the principal’s 
knowledge. 

Let us next examine the business of 
contracts. Most of the discipline cases 
brought before the discipline committee 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
have involved contracts. This affects two 
parties. Teachers should be aware of 
their contractual obligations and should 
rigidly observe them. Very often disputes 
arise due to faulty knowledge. The terms 
and conditions for entering into a con¬ 
tract and for its termination are clearly 
set forth in The School Act. Neither 
board nor teacher may give notice of 
termination of contract effective in any 
month except July until the Minister’s 
consent has been obtained. A board may 
terminate a teacher’s contract effective 
in July by giving notice on or before the 
preceding fifteenth day of June. Such 
termination may, however, be appealed 
by a teacher and be referred to a Board 
of Reference. A teacher may terminate 
his contract effective in August by giv¬ 
ing notice on or before the preceding 
fifteenth day of July. Contracts may, of 
course, be terminated by mutual consent. 

To avoid areas of dispute it is wise to 
check carefully into the conditions under 
which a contract is accepted and the con¬ 
ditions for legal termination by either 
party. 
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You’ll be doing yourself or your business a service by letting your 
Treasury Branch serve you. Treasury Branch facilities cover a 
wide range of personal or business needs . . . construction or busi¬ 
ness loans, personal loans, current and savings accounts, safekeeping 
of valuables. 

Remember—your Treasury Branches are backed by the entire re¬ 
sources of Alberta ... the most solid foundation a public service 
institution could have. See your local manager . . . soon. 


AN ALBERTA SERVICE FOR ALBERTANS 

TREASURYgBRANCHES 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


Cc mercial Certification 

Two courses in typewriting and two in 
- hand, which lead to junior and 
senior certification in these subjects, 
a i now available in the Faculty of Edu- 
c ; on. These courses are: Education 246 
a i 346—Typewriting, and Education 
2 and 348—Shorthand. While these 
c uses will lead to certification in type- 
v. i Ting and shorthand, they cannot be 
; anted for degree credit except by 
K .!. students in the secondary route 
v have formally elected a major or a 
n; or in commercial subjects. Not more 
ti . n one course in typewriting and one 
in iiorthand may be presented for de- 
g) . credit. 

These courses, along with Education 
3: (formerly Education 248) — Office 
Practice, Accounting 1 and 52, and 
mercial Law 41, now make it pos- 
s; ie for teachers to secure complete 
ification in commercial subjects 
within the University. 


The following courses will be offered 
in the 1954 Summer Session: Education 
246 and 346 (Typewriting), Education 
248 (Shorthand), and Accounting 52. 
Further details about these courses will 
be found in the Summer Session An¬ 
nouncement. 

Special Tests Leading to 
Commercial Certification 

For the time being, teachers who do 
not wish to take advantage of the 
courses mentioned above may continue 
to qualify for Junior and Senior Certi¬ 
ficates in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting by successfully passing 
special commercial tests administered 
by the Faculty of Education. Further in¬ 
formation about these tests may be ob¬ 
tained from the Summer Session An¬ 
nouncement, the Faculty of Education 
Calendar, or the Registrar, University of 
Alberta. 


tinges of Supervisory Staff Announced 


Please note the following staff changes 
ti at will be effective in every case not 
later than February 1, 1954. 

Mr. N. M. Purvis, now of Lamont 
School Division No. 18, will become the 
Superintendent of Taber School Division 
No. 6, replacing Mr. S. A. Earl, who be¬ 
comes the Co-ordinator of Teacher Edu¬ 
cation. Mr. W. H. Worth, who has been 
Superintendent at Large, will become 
the Superintendent of Acadia School 
Division No. 8, replacing Mr. M. M. Hol¬ 
man. (Mr. Worth will be in charge of 
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Neutral Hills School Division No. 16 as 
well as of Acadia.) Mr. Holman is tak¬ 
ing over the position of Superintendent 
of Wheatland School Division No. 40 and 
will be living in Strathmore. 

Mr. J. H. Blocksidge has been appoint¬ 
ed to Lamont School Division No. 18. 
Mr. C. G. Merkley, now of Athabasca 
School Division No. 42, will become Sup¬ 
erintendent of St. Mary’s River School 
Division No. 2, replacing Mr. L. A. 
Broughton. Mr. M. G. Gault, who has 
been acting as a Superintendent at Large 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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We are in the process of taking an in¬ 
ventory of the library and classifying all 
books. This work is necessary to pre- 
pi e for publication of a new library 
c. ialogue. 

While the work is nearly complete, 
i will be necessary to suspend sending 
books out for a short period until all 
( standing books and hook packages 
1 e been returned and classified. All 
c rrent and future requests received 
v. • ’ 1 be honoured as soon as possible fol- 
1 mg completion of the reclassification. 

Book Reviews 
ventures. 

G Jorge A. Klinck, Ryerson Press, Toron- 
t $1.25. 

This is a selection of French short 
slories, excerpts, and poems. Crossword 
puzzles and a list of synonyms and an- 
b nyms supplement a sketchy vocabulary 

i t. 

Yearbook of Education. 

Hans and Louwerys, British Book Service 
! Canada) Limited, 1068 Broadview 
Avenue, Toronto 6, pp. 587, $10.75. 

A survey of the social and economic 
status of teachers in many countries. The 
buck is a series of articles contributed 
by outstanding educationists in all parts 
of the world. Views are expressed con¬ 
cerning adequacy of salaries, recruit¬ 
ment and training of teachers, and the 
retention of good teachers. Some predic¬ 
tions are ventured covering the changing 
status of the teaching profession as the 
different societies evolve. 
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Modern Short Plays. 

Book Society of Canada, Toronto, pp. 
252, $2.40. 

This is a collection of fourteen plays 
stressing dialogue and characterization 
rather than action. 

Growing Up Healthily. 

Charters et al, Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, pp. 293, $2.00. 

Revised 1953 edition. This is a good 
reference book for children and for 
teachers of Grades 6 - 8. Illustrations 
are relevant and subject matter is care¬ 
fully chosen. Units 1 and 3 are ex¬ 
panded and Units 6 and 8 are added. 

Twentieth Century Canadian Poetry. 

Birney, Ryerson Press, Toronto, pp. 162, 
$4.00. 

A wide sampling of Canadian poetry. 
Dr. Birney, the editor, is one of our 
most distinguished contemporary poets. 
Teen-age students are helped with notes. 
This is an excellent addition to the 
teacher’s library. 

Canada. 

Careless, Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, Toronto, pp. 415, $2.15. 

This is Book II of the British Common¬ 
wealth series. Book I dealt with the 
general history of the Commonwealth. 
Books III, IV, and V will deal with the 
histories of Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. 

Book n deals with the emergence of 
Canada as a nation. It surveys the pres¬ 
sures and promises of Canadian geo¬ 
graphy. The tone of the book indicates 
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surprise and satisfaction with the 
achievement of a Canadian national en¬ 
tity in so short a time and in the face 
of so great difficulties. 

To Have And To Hold. 

Johnston, Longmans, Green and Com¬ 
pany, Toronto, pp. 170, $1.90. 

An interesting historical story adapted 
from the original by Kotymeyer. This 
should be an excellent addition to the 
Junior-Senior library. 

It's Fun To Cook. 

DeLeeuw, Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, Toronto, pp. 188, $3.25. 

A cookbook for teen-agers. The book 
is full of ideas and suggestions for tasty 
recipes. If you want to prepare some¬ 
thing different for the “gang,” It’s Fun 
To Cook will give you some appetizing 
menus. 

Better Reading. 

Gainsburg and Spector, Book Society of 
Canada, Toronto, pp. 288, $1.85. 

Deals with the development of reading 
skills. Might serve well as a review for 
junior high school students. Two sections 
“Reading to Remember” and “Reading 
with a Purpose” are well done. 

Professor Brendal's Secret. 

Masters, Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, Toronto, pp. 170, 90c. 

Free reading for Grades 5 or 6. The 
story is centred on the theme of explora¬ 
tion. Full of suspense and adventure. 

With Wolfe In Canada. 

Henty, Ryerson Press, Toronto, 75c. 

Suitability of this book as reference 
material cuts across elementary and 
junior high age levels. The first five 
chapters are very interesting reading for 
elementary pupils. 

Books Received: 

Friends Far and Near. 

McVeety and MacMillan, School Aids and 
Text Book Publishing Company Limited, 
Regina, pp. 233. 


Grades 3 and 4 Social Studies Source 
book. 

Mathematics for Canadians, Book 1 

Bowers, Miller, Rourke, and Wallace, 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, $2.20. 

A Grade 10 textbook designed to fol¬ 
low the Grade 9 text by the same authors. 
Mathematics for Canadians, Book 1. 

Bowers, Miller, Rourke, and Wallace, 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, $2.30. 

Using High School Arithmetic. 

Buck and Campbell, School Aids and ext 
Book Publishing Company Limbed, 
Regina, pp. 366, $2.50. 

Nuki. 

Houston, Longmans, Green and ( < m- 
any, Toronto, pp. 151; $3.25. 

An Eskimo story. 


Audio-Visual Materials 

Education Production Limited, York¬ 
shire, England. 

Air Age Maps. 

Asimuthal Equidistant Projection 
$2.50. 

The Monarchy. 

Four charts showing background and 
history, $2.10. 

The Carribean. 

Set of charts, 98c. 


Pamphlets: 

Science Research Associates Incorpor¬ 
ated, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, U.S.A., 40c. 

How Children Grow and Develop 
Olson and Lewellen. 

Study Your Way Through School 

Gerken. 

Citizenship for Boys and Girls. 
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STUDY ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 

Although each STUDY ARITHMETICS book contains all the instructional 
and practice material necessary for a complete year’s course in arithmetic, 
many teachers desire the added advantages obtained from the use of a 
workbook. For STUDY ARITHMETICS users and for others who want 
effective workbooks, the STUDY ARITHMETICS WORKBOOKS provide 
a thorough, individualized means for maintaining skills and remedying 
errors. 

All remedial work is completely individualized. No pupil is penalized 
for the errors of the rest of the class; each studies just what he needs. 

The drills and self-help study and practice features of these workbooks 
can help every pupil improve, including borderline and failing pupils. 

STUDY ARITHMETICS WORKBOOKS 3-6 $ .70 

SELF-HELP ARITMETICS WORKBOOKS 7 and 8 $ .70 

Further information on request 

W. J. GAGE AND COMPANY LIMITED 

82 Spadina Avenue Toronto 2B, Ontario 


- • 

Have you seen the film 

Canada at the Coronation 

50 minutes in color 

All children and adults in your community 
should see this beautiful subject. 

SPECIAL LOW RENTAL 

For this and other good films, apply 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
University of Alberta 
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Glass Houses 


From CEA Newsletter 


I T has become a cliche to say that pub¬ 
lic awareness of and interest in our 
educational systems is both necessary 
and desirable. Unfortunately this in¬ 
terest, which is undoubtedly continuous 
and genuine in some quarters, tends to 
become generally evident only when 
aroused to indignation by some “revela¬ 
tion” of alleged mismanagement, ineffi¬ 
ciency, or shortcoming on the part of 
those who perform the tasks of educa¬ 
tion from day to day and year to year. 

Vague and all-inclusive condemnations 
of our school systems have become the 
mode, in the manner of the man who 
“praises, with enthusiastic tone, all cen¬ 
turies but this and every country but 
his own.” Startling criticism, based on 
isolated statements of opinion, often 
biased or uninformed, has more news 
value than honest evaluation. Yet edu¬ 
cationists cannot be satisfied with the 
explanation that the current wave of 
criticism is mere headline hunting. This 
would be to adopt the very illogical 
method of generalization which we are 
condemning. The printed comments are 
to a large degree a reflection of public 
opinion, a public opinion that is divided 
and uncertain as to what it wants the 
schools to accomplish and, therefore, il¬ 
logical in its criticism of the way in 
which children are being educated. 

Some guide to the significance of this 
educational climate may be found in a 
recent article by Dean H. E. Smith of 
the University of Alberta, Faculty of 
Education, published in The AT A Maga¬ 
zine for December. Dean Smith uses 
the term imperfect to describe the high 
schools of his province. This word is, 
we believe, chosen advisably, for it 
means neither entirely bad nor entirely 


good; it does imply certain shortcom¬ 
ings which, if honestly recognized and 
defined, may be remedied or cut out 
without revising the entire system. 

Further, Dean Smith points out that 
“these imperfections [should] no be 
charged to the schools, but insteau to 
society at large.” Thus, the “over¬ 
stuffed curricula,” which are the subject 
of so much public attack at present, iave 
been forced upon the schools by the 
public at a time when industrial changes 
have invalidated Victorian education be¬ 
fore a satisfactory substitute has t een 
evolved. “The public has made demands 
and is still making demands. And who 
knows the answer? .... Let the p blic 
decide what it wants, and the schools 
will respond.” Similarly, Dean Smith 
describes the “other major imperfect on” 
in our school systems, “the breakdown 
of school discipline,” not as the r suit 
of laxity on the part of teachers or ad¬ 
ministrators but as one manifestation of 
the “soft psychology” which “has in¬ 
vaded all aspects of modern life. 

Law courts from the top down mus r re¬ 
cognize the offender along with his of¬ 
fence. Psychiatrists are engaged to ex¬ 
plain his motives. Gaols and penitentiar¬ 
ies cater to the whims of their clients. 
Employers treat employees almost as 
human beings, bargain with them, and 
live in terror of their labour weapons. 
Parents strive to mollify and placate 
their children and are ruled by them. 
. . . What started as a protest against the 
inhumanity and brutality of the nine¬ 
teenth century has mushroomed into a 
reaction swinging perhaps much too far 
in the opposite direction. But this pen¬ 
dulum swings of its own accord. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Help for your fight 
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Toronto, 
January 22, 1954 

To the Editor: 

Our advertisement, offering teaching 
material to schools, appeared in your 
January issue. There has been a good 
response to this advertisement, but, un¬ 
fortunately, the name and address of 
the school has been omitted in some 
cases. We have endeavoured to over¬ 
come this by sending the material re¬ 
quested to schools where the postmark 
on the envelope was legible, but this 
has not been possible in all cases and 
we regret that we have been unable to 
fill all the orders received. 

May we suggest that any teacher, who 
has already ordered but not yet receiv¬ 
ed the material requested, write to: The 
Secretary, The Canadian Bank of Com¬ 
merce, Head Office, Toronto. 

Thank you for your cooperation in 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 

B. E. LANGFELDT, 

Manager, Advertising Department, 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Edmonton, 
January 27, 1954 

To the Editor: 

The Department has been much dis¬ 
tressed, as have teachers in the schools, 
over the unavailability of the book Nos 
Voisins Francais, the text for French 20. 
This is a new course with a new text. 

This book seemed to the selection 
committee to be the most suitable of 
those examined. The publishers, how¬ 
ever, were in the process of revising it 
and expected to have the revision ready 
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for the year 1954-55. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it seemed unwise for the 
School Book Branch to stock heavily, 
since, although the book can continue to 
be used, most teachers will prefer the 
revised edition. 

The provincial enrolment figures for 
French for 1952-53 had been: French 3, 
1,566; French 2, 3,103; French 1, 5 355. 

In view of the fact that French 20 is 
designed to meet the needs of students 
planning to enter university it was ex¬ 
pected that the enrolment would be in 
the vicinity of the 3,103, probably a little 
greater. To provide what was deemed 
to be an adequate margin the School 
Book Branch had on hand prior to Sep¬ 
tember 1, 4,200 copies, a margii of 
about one-third. 

This sqpply became exhausted early 
in September. Unfortunately, 1 irge 
numbers of orders do not come in until 
after school opens, which makes it dif¬ 
ficult for the Manager to know hit de¬ 
mand. Supplementary orders of 30C and 
762 were received and distributed ; rior 
to November 16, making a total of 5 262. 
Further orders of 1,150 copies went for¬ 
ward to the publishers but could no* be 
supplied in Canada and had to be obtain¬ 
ed from Britain where the book is pro¬ 
duced. These books have now been re¬ 
ceived but much later than the date' 
promised by the publisher. 

We are still at a loss to understand 
the seemingly abnormal demand which 
has substantially exceeded the total 
Grade X enrolment in French of the 
previous year. 

The Department is very conscious of 
the difficulties resulting from this 
situation. By way of being of some as¬ 
sistance to us we would urge principals 
to do whatever they can to have orders 
placed with the School Book Branch dur¬ 
ing August. This will help the Manager 
to estimate his demand earlier and place 
supplementary orders, where, through 
error in estimation, a shortage appears. 
Yours very truly, 

W. H. SWIFT, 

Deputy Minister, 
Department of Education. 
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Pendulum or Synthesis 


(Continued from Page 9) 
tion to the past and to the future of 
i society” and to produce “a clear and 
precise statement of a Canadian philoso¬ 
phy of education.” That in my view is 
a iall order. I don’t think it can be 
d ie in any valid sense. The substance 
defies research. The results would 
represent only some sort of group view 

[ ain't if broadly enough based could only 
be in final form so diluted with so 
many shades of opinion as to be value- 
la The philosophers of the ages have 
i produced the universally accepted 
philosophy and I should doubt very much 
tlv-it a royal commission could do so. 

t hese proposals in my opinion provide 
a very weak conclusion to the several 
chapters of devasting material which 
a cede. They give very little help to 
those who are face to face with the 
actual task of organizing and implement- 
inn a sc hool program. When they are 
r >t vague they are of the pendulum 
swing type and contribute nothing of a 
c native or forward looking nature. 

As indicated earlier, it is quite impos¬ 
sible to deal in any adequate manner 
with this book in a short article. Almost 
every page invites comment, whether 
agreement, explanation, rebuttal or ex¬ 
tension. 

One must be careful not to praise or 
condemn education as currently con¬ 
ducted in Canada en masse. It varies 
from province to province, from grade 
to grade, from school to school, and in 
every conceivable respect. 

Nevertheless, it may perhaps be said: 
1- That in some degree theory and en¬ 
thusiasm have outrun practice and prac¬ 
ticability in instituting changes. 

2 That there have been instances of 
verbosity and unnecessarily profession- 
i alized vocabulary in educational writings. 
I think this is true of most professions 
when writing formally. 

3. That there have been cases of undue 
acceptance of the new because it is new. 


The reverse is, of course, equally to be 
avoided. 

4. That there has been some superfi¬ 
ciality through failure to understand 
underlying purposes, resulting in form 
or motion without substance. Many 
enterprises have been so conducted. 

5. That there has been some poor dis¬ 
cipline or control through lack of judg¬ 
ment. There has always been poor dis¬ 
cipline in some classrooms through lack 
of teacher competence and for other 
reasons. Here I may add that to the 
best of my knowledge it has never been 
accepted in this province that the pupils 
should control the school nor that the 
school program should abdicate to their 
interests, though within the bounds of 
feasibility and good judgment self- and 
group-discipline and motivation through 
intrinsic interest are encouraged. 

I wish now to turn to a few further 
matters dealt with by Dr. Neatby and 
to make some observations respecting 
them. 

There is a chapter on “Experts in Edu¬ 
cation.” These are alleged to be the 
persons chiefly responsible for the pre¬ 
sent state of the schools. Insofar as 
this may be true I think their influence 
is not so much through the application 
of expertness in the sense which I un¬ 
derstand Dr. Neatby to mean it, but 
rather through their participation in 
group and committee work where they 
bring to bear their best judgments on 
the problems before them. Collectively 
they are criticized for having taken their 
post-graduate training chiefly in the 
United States and of having pursued 
studies in education rather than in some 
other discipline, such as history or phil¬ 
osophy. This she believes has led them 
to abandon traditional patterns. 

I may say that I personally would wel¬ 
come a larger number of our people go¬ 
ing to Britain for training. The reason 
for their not doing so is primarily that 
of expense, not of educational philoso- 
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phy. Most of our people in education 
are of limited means, and among the men 
at least, may have family responsibilities 
when the time for such study arrives. 
They can manage summer sessions or, on 
occasion, a year across the line, but the 
expense of going to Britain is prohibi¬ 
tive. I think I can say with confidence 
that every Department and University in 
Canada would welcome more persons 
trained in Britain. That would not 
guarantee traditional viewpoints. Britain 
too is experiencing its antithesis. A 
recent news item reported public de¬ 
mand for comprehensive (composite) 
secondary schools and their imminent 
establishment, and indicated public op¬ 
position to the sort of segregation I 
judge Dr. Neatby would advocate. You 
cannot set back nor ignore social change, 
nor can you set aside public opinion. I 
recently read a summary symposium on 
education in Germany. I could only 
conclude that highly modern notions 
had swept into, or arisen in that country. 

Respecting the type of training for 
teachers I would agree that good doses 
of culture, of liberal education, are much 
to be desired. We may need a form of 
synthesis in this specific matter. Partly, 
again, it is a question of time and ex¬ 
pense, but there is much of real value 
in education courses, though here too 
enthusiasm and poor judgment may 
have led us into some unproductive 
paths. These will be adjusted I am 
sure. The perpetual complaint of school 
superintendents is, however, that new 
teachers lack technical competence. 

In the matter of training and back¬ 
ground of the so-called experts I am im¬ 
pressed by an historical fact concerning 
this province. The antithetical doctrines 
of which I have spoken achieved their 
pinnacle of promotion and official sup¬ 
port in this province during the years 
1935 to 1940. It was during that period 
that the enterprise came into our ele¬ 
mentary schools and the high school 
program was reorganized on the credit, 
option, and general diploma basis. And 


who were the zealots in these matters? 
Were they the “bright young men” 
trained in Education? Those who were 
about in those days will recall that the 
dominant personalities were Dr. H. C. 
Newland and Dr. Donalda Dickie. The 
former was a scholar in mathematics and 
the classics, of very high intelligence, 
trained also in law. The latter took 
post-graduate training in English in 
Britain. True, Dr. Newland subsequently 
took a degree in educational psychology 
but this followed and did not cause his 
conversion. This may prove little, only 
that as far as this province is concerned 
the revolution was not brought 01 by 
experts as defined by Dr. Neatby be by 
persons of traditional background. 

Dr. Neatby says at one point, referring 
to educationists, that “it is difficult to 
believe they will ever be persuade I to 
emerge and manoeuvre in the < pen 
field.” This I find difficult to urier- 
stand. I can speak only with auth< rity 
for Alberta, but I have reason tc be¬ 
lieve that things are not done very dif¬ 
ferently elsewhere. It is true thai by 
law the Minister, with or without the 
advice of his officers, but always subject 
to government policy, may direct hat 
shall be done in the field of curriculum. 
In the main, however, boards and com¬ 
mittees do the work and they are bioad- 
ly based within the limits of efficient 
and economical operation. Let me 
illustrate. The recent changes in the high 
school program, affecting matriculation 
requirements at the university, grew out 
of three years’ discussions of a com¬ 
mittee of fourteen—seven from the Uni¬ 
versity, three from the Department, one 
each from the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, the Alberta Federation of 
Home and School Associations, and a 
city superintendent. Each representa¬ 
tive was free to consult his principals 
as much as he wished. The final result 
was accepted by the Minister and the 
President. That is as far as I can see 
open manoeuvering. 
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Dr. Neatby discusses the attitude of 
teachers towards the educational pro¬ 
grams of Canadian schools. She implies 
that despite rather general official or¬ 
ganizational support of the current situa¬ 
tion there is a strong undercurrent of 
opposition and dissatisfaction. 

Officially the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, as far as I am aware, has 
taken no philosophical or ideological 
stood respecting pedagogical matters. 
It may be observed, however, that over 
m y years, completely on its own 
initiative, it has brought several con- 
veoiion speakers each fall, chiefly from 
tb> United States, the majority of whom 
co id scarcely be termed traditional in 
tii o outlook. 

! rom time to time, though infrequent¬ 
ly ietters appear in the press, osten¬ 
sibly from teachers though seldom iden¬ 
tic d by name, setting forth some 
ci Pcism. We in the Department very 
ro ily receive a letter from a teacher 
di-oussing educational content or prac- 
t; Unfortunately, too, some of the 
letters that are written are in a bom- 
bo ie or emotional style not conducive 
tc sympathetic consideration. The De- 



Frankly, Mrs. Allen, I enjoy having you 
as a teacher all day, hut isn’t this baby 
tilling a little too much? 


partment welcomes reasoned statements 
from groups or individuals. It may not 
be possible to act upon them specifically 
but they all serve to contribute to a 
better understanding by us of what goes 
on in the schools, and the effectiveness 
and feasibility of particular progress. 

I would have to conclude these par¬ 
ticular observations by saying that the 
Department has no awareness of any 
widespread dissatisfaction among teach¬ 
ers with our present curriculum. 

The views I have expressed are my 
own. There is no official or authorized 
version in these matters, though it is 
necessary for practical reasons to commit 
the composite views of those involved 
to print from time to time. Curriculum 
work is continuous and, like the cosmos 
of Heraclitus, always in a state of flux. 
For the next decade or so my best judg¬ 
ment is that we shall be seeking a 
synthesis of the old and the new. 


ATA 

GROUP HOSPITAL PLAN 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SURGERY 

MEDICAL CARE 

ACCIDENT EXPENSE 
Has your Local enrolled? 
Members—$2.25 

Members and dependents—$5.50 

Has your Local enrolled? 

For further information, write 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
9929 103rd Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada 

Underwritten by 
Occidental Life Insurance 
Company 
of California 

Home Office: Los Angeles 
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Usage, Grammar and Language Learning 


(Continued from Page 11) 
doesn’t and amn’tl And would the 
change be any more revolutionary than 
thousands of others that we have 
accepted: from thou dost to you do, for 
example, and from he doth to he does. 
As for Greig’s, English As She Will Be 
Spoke And Wrote — even now (or yet) 
we sometimes dignify neuter words with 
gender, and it is but a step from spoken 
to spoke, from written to wrote. 

In short, it is unrealistic to think of 
“rules” or “laws” of language as prin¬ 
ciples which govern its behaviour. If, 
as Leonard points out, either of these 
terms is strictly applicable to language 
at all, its sense is more nearly akin to 
that of a physical law — which does not 
and cannot govern the behaviour of 
matter, but simply describes it. If matter 
ceases to behave as the law says it does, 
the “law” is inaccurate and must be 
changed. 

From the linguist’s point of view, 
grammar is descriptive, not prescriptive. 
The validation of this point of view lies 
in the very fact that language itself 
cannot be dictated to. Nor can its users. 
Decades and even centuries of pedagogi¬ 
cal pounding have not sufficed to estab¬ 
lish the shalUwill distinction in the auto¬ 
matic speech patterns of a majority of 
cultivated users of the language, though 
the doggedness of the effort has given it 
a kind of standing. 

What, then, of usage standards? The 
scientific linguist has often been charged 
with a lack of concern for standards, or 
with an intent to discard standards. 
There has even been the implication that 
he is bent on destroying not only our 
language standards but, in some subtle 
and vicious way, our moral standards 
as well. 

This is both amusing and untrue. As 
an objective student of language the lin¬ 
guist is essentially concerned with usage 
standards, not so much in the sense of 
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“right” and “wrong” (for language as 
such is neither moral nor immoral ' but 
in the sense of “acceptable” or “not 
acceptable.” Correct usage is pre¬ 
eminently a social requirement. Our 
reason for teaching it in schools i not 
primarily that of clear communic tion, 
but of respectability. 

It is a happy thing for us all that 
society gives us some leeway in this 
matter of respectability. In our language, 
as in our dress and general beha our, 
we often have socially approved ch ices. 
There are alternatives of level; that is, j 
choices in terms of the circumst nces 
under which we are communicating The 
language patterns of intelligent an- cul¬ 
tured users of our language do < iffer 
from time to time and from pla a to 
place. Their speaking is not the sari e as 
their writing, and their expression on 
the lecture platform is not the sao e as 
it is in the living room or at the foot¬ 
ball game. More and more in oui cen¬ 
tury informal English has come o be 
acceptable at virtually any social or 
business level. But sensitivity to itua- 
tions admitting or requiring difi rent 
usage levels is itself an important lan¬ 
guage learning. Teachers who insist that 
their students invariably “talk li e a 
book” are not contributing to high 
standards.” 

In addition to alternatives of level, 
there are alternatives of gem inely 
divided usage. We have seen that usage 
standards change — often more rapidly 
than those of us who teach English are 
prepared to admit. We may wish, as in¬ 
dividuals, to retain in our own speech 
some of the disappearing uses of the sub¬ 
junctive, to observe all the formulae for 
shall and will, to distinguish rigidly be¬ 
tween further and farther. This is our 
privilege. But it is neither our privilege 
nor our responsibility to insist that our 
students do likewise when alternatives 
exist. To do so is both unscholarly and 
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unfair. It makes of our job not “teach¬ 
ing ’ at all, but sheer indoctrination in 
the teacher’s or textbook writer’s per¬ 
son i! preferences and prejudices. Ob¬ 
viously, textbook writers must carry the 
firs! responsibility here because it is 
with their materials that teachers and 
stu tents work. 

1 instruction in usage is to be effec¬ 
tin', it must be current. The best test 
of currency is relative to the contem¬ 
porary speech and writing of educated 
an reputable users of our language. 
Di. nonaries and handbooks are valuable 
fo; checking purposes, but the time re- 
qu'red for writing and publishing makes 
it ipossible for even the best of them 
to e infallibly current. 

Ci rributions of Grammar 

though the controversy about gram- 
mi r lingers on, the evidence is now rea¬ 
sonably clear. Grammar can no longer be 
ju. - ified on the historic basis of mental 
di.-t ipline — that intangible “something” 
th it was supposed to do-for the mind. 
Much of it cannot even be justified in 
te as of any contribution to facility in 
language expression. Some of it, how- 
e\ r, can still be justified as follows. 
First, (and contrary to an older view) 
it is interesting. Second, whether we 
approve or not, some grammatical term¬ 
inology holds a secure place in our gener¬ 
al vocabulary. (Could we, for example, 
he i end the sending forth of school 
graduates unacquainted with terms like 
sentence, noun, verb, clause, phrase?) 
Third, some kinds of grammatical study 
do help us to understand, if not always 
to achieve, acceptable standards of 
usage. Needless to say, these kinds are 
functional rather than classificatory, al¬ 
though a minimum of classification may 
assist the study of function if only be¬ 
cause of the sheer convenience of labels. 

Of the three reasons just offered, ob¬ 
viously the most significant for teachers 
is the last. What grammatical emphases, 
then, are or can be made truly instru- 
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mental? Which really do serve the cause 
of acceptable usage? The following are 
illustrative: 

past participle with auxiliary verbs: 
to explain I have seen and I saw (as 
opposed to 1 seen and I have seen ); 

linking verbs: to explain uses of predi¬ 
cate adjectives; 

singular and plural: to explain agree¬ 
ments; 

subject and object: to explain pronoun 
forms; 

prepositions: to explain pronoun 
objects; 

adjectives and adverbs: to explain 
modifier conventions. 

However, let us not fool ourselves by 
operating on the assumption that Eng¬ 
lish is a strictly grammatical language. 
A great deal of it is not amenable to 
principles of logic. If it were, we should 
say: 

“somebody’s else” instead of “some¬ 
body else’s”; 

“spoonsful/” instead of “spoonfufe”; 

“a friend of me” instead of “a friend 
of mine”; 

“meself, youseli, himself” or “myself, 
yourself, Aisself” instead of “myself, 
yourself, Aims elf”; 

“fewer than two hours” instead of 
“less than two hours”; 

“these are as follow” instead of “these 
are as follows”; 

“In his fight with the bully, John got 
the worse of it.” instead of “In his fight 
with the bully, John got the worst of it.” 

Logically, the “present perfect tense” 
is not a present tense at all, but a past. 
Many “pronouns” (the indefinites, for 
example) do not stand for nouns. The 
function of the “verb phrase” is often 
indistinguishable from that of the link¬ 
ing verb plus adjective (were sleeping 
and were asleep ). 

Just as important as grammatical logic 
in both study and practice of language 
is the sense of idiom. There are no rules 
to explain, for instance, most of our 
prepositional patterns, or for that matter 
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much of our spelling and pronunciation. 
Indeed, he who thinks to explain our 
language usage steadily by means of 
logic, grammatical or otherwise, will 
soon find himself saying the strangest 
things and (as the story goes) getting 
the strangest answers. 

Our study of grammar, then, like our 
study of usage, must be descrirtive, 
realistic. If it is not, the student’s con¬ 
fidence in the value of language study 
is undermined by the startling dif¬ 
ferences between the theoretical lan¬ 
guage approved in school and the per¬ 
fectly respectable language spoken by 
cultured persons outside of sc t ool. 
Spurious grammar and usage canm be 
securely “learned” because they can 
never be reinforced by actual sj ech 
patterns.^ Furthermore, they pre mpt 
class time which might be better spent 
on the elimination of really gross e rots 
(the I done’s and the he seen’s) that will 
penalize the student in his post-s aool 
life, or on finer discrimination ai ong 
usage levels. 



Yard duty again, Mrs. Foy? 
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Ba p Ahead 

(Continued from Page IS) 
nak'Dg a systematic study of history 
lase-i on chronology. Even if we accept 
he unit method at its face value, there 
s si me reason to doubt that facts learn- 
;d < this “new light” (i.e. grouped 
iroiuid units) are easier learned and 
let: -r retained than facts learned in a 
can: and-effect relationship in their 
:hi uological order. 

1 ! -1 tier “Attitudes” (page 10) we find 
he continued concentration upon the 
on ; of our fabric, “Finally, teachers 
and pupils can seek together to find 
tut he values of life that have emerged 
as the greatest importance in the hu- 
na struggle for progress. These value 
cori pts, once they have been adequate¬ 
ly sped, can act as important points of 
ref nee, guiding the modification of 
itti des in periods of social change.” 
>ei ups this statement is a prime ex- 
im ; of what Demiaskevich has called, 
‘in lectual froth.” 

\ hat, then, is a middle ground be- 
wc 11 an over-emphasized woof outlook, 
am that of an over-emphasized warp! 
Pei ups we should give organized class, 
tin to the mastery of facts, basing our 
att Sc on Shakespeare’s statement that, 
“w; t is past is prologue.” Surely we 
will all admit that the more difficult task 
for tudents is the mastery of facts upon 
wh a to build the generalizations. To 
illustrate from the Guide, one of the 
urn [-standings required of Grade X 
stuuents in unit one of their course is, 
“That primitive man’s food, clothing 
ami shelter were determined by his phy- 
ical environment.” Obviously. 

Directing children in a month’s 


activity to emphasize an understand¬ 
ing already as plain as is Jimmy 
Durante’s nose, and hitching it to a ran¬ 
dom set of self-chosen facts (if the 
student cares to learn any at all) looks 
suspiciously like an application of the 
“soft” psychology about which Dr. H. E. 
Smith wrote in a recent issue of The 
A TA Magazine. Truly, there is no royal 
road to learning. An “understanding” 
such as this, weakly supported by a few 
sporadic facts, is no more meaningful 
than “Hastings 1066” is by itself. If we 
were to teach mathematics by listing 
the answers to the questions, and inform¬ 
ing the students that they were free to 
work the questions out or not, as they 
chose, we would have a parallel situa¬ 
tion. The understandings are the ends of 
learning, not the means. Perhaps we 
are trying to back up ahead — to put 
the fruits of our learning before the 
toil of our learning. 

And so, dear reader, you say, “All 
right, if you want to teach factual back¬ 
ground, ignore the units (as necessary) 
and teach it. No reasonable inspector 
will object.” We do not propose to go 
into a lengthy discussion of free versus 
directed curriculum. We have a directed 
curriculum in Alberta, and if we accept 
it in principle, we are duty bound to 
follow it. Any suggestion that we should 
ignore the prescribed course merely casts 
increased doubts on its initial advisabili¬ 
ty. 

The fact that we are experimenting 
with what is to us a new social studies 
method is good, for it shows that we are 
willing to try to improve our attack. But 
if the results of the experimenting are 
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to be good we must evaluate constantly. 
Perhaps this evaluation process could 
be better carried out with increased 
teacher representation on curriculum 
committees and sub-committees, a policy 
which the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
has been urging for some time. It is 
important to remember that, as teachers, 
we are one of the vital components 
which make the curriculum committee’s 
experiments fizz. 

No discussion of the unit method 
would be complete without including the 
following from the Study Guide (page 
17). The procedures to be used in the 
method are being enthusiastically out¬ 
lined, and under the heading, “The 
Working and Developing Stage,” we 
find the following: “Committees are set 
up, leaders are chosen, and work be¬ 
gins. Information is gathered and sift¬ 
ed; experience is gained and evaluated; 
ideas pour forth from the minds of busy 
learners.” This statement seems to have 
the tendency to leave the more prosaic 
social studies teacher hanging weakly 


Glass Houses 

(Continued from Page UO) 
Schools mirror the society in which they 
exist. And mirror-like they reflect the 
unwholesome along with wholesome. 
Critics ought to remember this.” 

Criticism of the schools has been taken 
up and emphasized by some editors and 
publishing houses. Perhaps some of 
this criticism is justified, but we believe 
that Dean Smith has correctly shown 
that the criticism might better be di¬ 
rected at society as a whole than at the 
schools which reflect, often belatedly, 
public attitudes. It might be well to re¬ 
call the warning of the late Sir Fred 
Clarke, as quoted in the Nova Scotia 
Journal of Education, October, 1953: 

“If we conducted our medical and en¬ 
gineering services and our industrial 
production with the same slipshod care¬ 
lessness, the same disregard to precision 
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on the ropes, supported only by the 
thought that despite any modern facade 
used to disguise it, an ivory tower is 
just an ivory tower. 

But to return to our search for the 
middle ground — perhaps we can find 
it in a curriculum which would limit 
factual material to the point where some 
class time could be allotted to the de 
velopment of relationship concepts. It 
is an accepted and legitimate pedagogi¬ 
cal practice, based on necessity, to glean 
and re-glean historical factual material 
as we move from new age to new age. 
Surely we can arrive at a compa< t yet 
complete set of facts for masteiy bj 
high school students, to be taug it in 
chronological order. This material oeing 
mastered, could we not then have time 
for the^procedures now stressed i i the 
unit method? Classroom experience is 
making it increasingly obvious thrt the 
outcomes desired from the use o this 
method are not to be achieved i nless 
the student has a background of facts 
from which to draw. 


of thought and language, the same wild 
and reckless play of sentimentally or 
class prejudice or material interest mas¬ 
querading as principles, with which m 
carry on our public discussion aboui edu¬ 
cation, most patients would die, most 
bridges would fall down, and most j lano 
facturing concerns would go bankrupt." 


Calgary City School District No. 19 
REQUIRES TEACHERS 
Sept. 1954 

Elementary and Junior High School Teachers 
Senior High School Specialists for Commercial 

Application forms may be secured from R 
Warren, Superintendent of Schools, McDougall 
School, Calgary, Alberta. 
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1 lews From The CTF 


It is six years since the Canadian 
eachers’ Federation opened its national 
[fice in Room 8 of the Ottawa Normal 
choyl. During this period the office 
aft has increased from two to five and 
1: Federation’s membership has grown 
r 53,000 to 68,000. 

e Canadian Teachers’ Federation is 
i deration of the provincial teachers’ 
i izations and it includes in its mem- 
ti tip practically all elementary and 
e tdary school teachers from coast to 
c with the exception of the French 
lit .king teachers of the Province of 
u, i;*ec. 

J.ist spring the Canadian Teachers’ 
t ration acquired its own headquart- 
r ouilding at 444 MacLaren Street, 
r, on the evening of January 14, 
C' F. House” was officially opened by 
i ’resident, Mr. L. John Prior. 
Following the opening ceremony the 
IF ers and Directors were at home to 
Pi oximately one hundred and fifty 
i is who had been invited to repre¬ 
ss. other national organizations, as well 
s ovemment, church, educational and 
i oral circles of the capital, 
o’ addition to the usual ribbon-cutting 
o mony of the “opening,” the Federa- 
( on this occasion unveiled a plaque 
i oemory of the late Dr. C. N. Crutch- 
eld who as part-time secretary gave 
; lership and devoted service to the 
ederation for fourteen years prior to 
io appointment of a full-time secretary 
i January, 1948. Mr. D. C. Munroe, a 
ast president of the C.T.F., spoke in 
ppseciation of the work of Dr. Crutch- 
tod, and Nelson Crutchfield, a son of 
C o .,” unveiled the plaque and respond- 
I to Mr. Munroe’s remarks. 

losrd of Directors' Meeting 

I f. the conclusion of a three-day meet- 
bg in Ottawa, the Board of Directors of 
be Canadian Teachers’ Federation is- 
lied the following statement: 

I After a review of reports of the con- 
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tinuing teacher shortage in Canada, the 
C.T.F. Directors advocate raising en¬ 
trance qualifications to teacher training 
institutions. They are gravely concern¬ 
ed that provincial departments of educa¬ 
tion generally have been lowering en¬ 
trance standards. 

The C.T.F. holds that to retain those 
teachers we have and to obtain more for 
the expanding school enrolment, stand¬ 
ards must be raised. For, it is only 
through raising standards and making 
teaching positions more attractive and 
worthwhile that teachers will remain in 
their profession and capable young peo¬ 
ple will clamour to be admitted. 

The lowering of entrance requirements 
which has been tried in several provinces 
as a temporary means of keeping the 
doors of the classrooms open has failed 
to accomplish its objective and has 
seriously undermined the prestige of 
the thousands of well qualified and cap¬ 
able teachers in the country. 

The only teacher training institutions 
in Canada that have actually increased 
their enrolment in full courses are those 
institutions that have raised and stiffen¬ 
ed their entrance requirements. 

The C.T.F. strongly urges provincial 
authorities to raise the standards of 
teacher education in order to ensure 
qualified teachers for all classrooms. 

Advisory Research Committee 

At the mid-winter meeting of its 
Board of Directors in Ottawa, January 
14, 15, and 16, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation set up an Advisory Research 
Committee whose function it will be to 
work in conjunction with the newly esta¬ 
blished Research Division of the Federa¬ 
tion. 

The Committee consists of Dr. G. M. 
Dunlop of the Faculty of Education of 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton; 
Dr. Frank MacKinnon, Principal of 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; and Dr. L. P. Patterson, Director 
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V In an administration sense, for school announcements. 

V For talks by the principal without the necessity of assembly 
in one locale. 


V As a medium of communication between the principal and 
each teacher. 
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>f the School for Crippled Children, 
Hontreal, and Vice-President of the 
adian Teachers’ Federation. Dr. Dun- 
o will serve for two years, Dr. Mac- 
C;' non for three years, and Dr. Patter¬ 
ns ■. for one year. In addition to these 
h e, the committee will have as mem- 
if; r, ex-officio Mr. L. John Prior of South 
S aaby, B.C. and Mr. George G. Cros- 
t of Ottawa, President and Secretary, 
t 'Ctively, of the Canadian Teachers’ 
ration. Dr. Dunlop was elected 
: .irman for the first year and Dr. J. 
) .vers, Research Director of the Fed- 
r it ion, will act as Secretary to the Com- 
i e. 


sh Universities 
mer Schools 1954 

itish Universities have combined 
fi 1948 to organize annually a special 
ram of Summer Schools providing 
arily for the needs of post-graduate 
ants from the universities of Ameri- 
; Europe, and the British Common- 
t th. Fifteen to twenty-five nation- 
1 as are usually represented at each 
o ose. Although the courses are main-' 
y .tended for post-graduate students, 
ading teachers in universities and 
c ! iols, applications are carefully con¬ 
i' ered from others with suitable quali- 
i ions, especially undergraduates in 
' r last two years at a university. 

or 1954 Summer Schools are offered 
t Oxford, at Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
t the two capital cities of London and 
onburgh. 

The schools will last six weeks and 
ri recognized for credits at American 
niversities. Lectures, tutorial work, 
ic) opportunities to visit places of in¬ 
rest will be features of each course. 
From July 3 to August 14, the Univer- 
ty of Birmingham will give a course 
i Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama, 
iiis is the eighth annual Shakespeare 
limmer School. 

iFrom July 12 to August 20 the Univer- 
ty of London will offer a course on Art, 
bruary, 1954 


Literature, and Music in England in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
As the literary and artistic centre of 
England in the classical period, London 
preserves in its buildings, galleries, and 
records essential material for the study 
of these centuries. 

From July 2 to August 13 at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford there will be a course 
on Politics and Literature in the 
Twentieth Century, including a study of 
British political development since 1900 
and of English literature in this century, 
with special reference to the impact of 
social and political forces on the litera¬ 
ture of the period. 

From June 28 to August 7 the Scottish 
Universities will hold their course at the 
University of Edinburgh on the Develop¬ 
ment of Modern Western Civilization— 
history, literature, ideas. 

Those interested in obtaining full 
brochures and further information 
should apply to Dr. J. F. Leddy, Secre¬ 
tary of the National Conference of Cana¬ 
dian Universities, University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, or to 
the Secretary of the Summer School at 
the Universities of Birmingham, Edin¬ 
burgh, London, or Oxford. Application 
forms should be received by March 31, 
1954. 


A. E GREGG E. M. DUGGAN 

We recommend Mutual Fund Shares 
Regular Income - Low Cost 


D. M. Duggan Investments 



Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
10130 - 101 Street, Edmonton 
Telephone 27188 
—South Edmonton Office— 

10444 Whyte Ave. 

Telephone 390853 
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EDUCATION WEEK 

March 7-13. 1954 

Our Schools Are What Wi 
Make Them! 

It's Your Business! 

It's My Business! 

Education Is Everybody’s Business 

Education Week is sponsored by 
a National Committee 
of Agricultural, Industrial, 

Labour, and other Organizations 

It Is Everybody's Business to Know More Abou 
Our Schools 
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Co adian Passenger Association 


Tc Registrars and Principals 
Canadian Schools and Colleges 

The reduced fare arrangements which 
lave been authorized by this Association 
or teachers and students of Canadian 
ich -ols and Colleges in connection with 
heir Easter holidays, 1954, are as fol- 

rritory: Between all stations in 

Janada. 

C editions: Tickets will be sold to 
e; aers and pupils of Canadian Schools 
id Colleges, on surrender of Canadian 
’a Hunger Association Teachers’ and 
V, s’ Vacation Certificate Form 18W. 

lares: Normal one-way first class, fil¬ 
er: ediate class or coach class fare and 
ir.’ half for round trip, minimum fare 30 

Cates of Sale: Tickets to be sold good 


{i cialese 

mmittee: A group of the unfit, ap- 
'Ointed by the unwilling, to do the 

nnecessary. 

Clarification: Filling in the back- 
round with such detail that the fore- 
[round must go underground. 

Conference: A place where conver¬ 
sion is substituted for the dreariness 
f labour and the loneliness of thought. 
Expedite: To confound confusion with 
ommotion. 

Referred for Appropriate Action: The 

opeful attempt to find someone who 
nows what to do about a hot potato. 
Team Approach: Many doing the 
fork of one, and all calling signals. 
Status Quo: The mess we’re in. 
—From a publication issued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 


going from Tuesday, March 30, 1954, to 
and including Monday, April 19, 1954. 

Return Limit: Valid for return to 
leave destination not later than mid¬ 
night, Monday, May 3, 1954. 

Tickets will be good for continuous 
passage only. 

Note: Your particular attention is 
called to the essential condition that 
Form 18W may be issued only to Prin¬ 
cipals, members of the teaching staff and 
pupils of the schools and colleges in 
Canada, for their personal use. 

A supply of the Vacation Certificates 
(Form 18W) referred ,to above may be 
obtained on application to Superinten¬ 
dents, Inspectors or Secretary-treasurers 
of School Districts, or to this office. 

ROY H. POWERS, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


WANT EXTRA INCOME? 

There’s news everywhere. Earn regular monthly 
cheques with news, correspondence and articles. 
Complete details and markets, $1. Yeo Agency, 
627 Vancouver Block, Vancouver, B.C. 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 

George A. Bartlett 

OPTOMETRISTS 

116 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Phone 22684 
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ROBERT A. KIMMITT 


Robert A. Kimmitt, now superinten¬ 
dent of schools in the County of Warner, 
was formerly principal of Coalhurst 
School in the Lethbridge School Divi¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Kimmitt was born in South Da¬ 
kota and started to school in Montana. 
He received his elementary and high 
school education in Foremost, Raymond, 
and Medicine Hat. He holds his M.Ed. 
degree from the University of Alberta. 

Mr. Kimmitt taught for nine years in 
the Foremost and Taber School Divisions 
and had completed nine years’ service 
with the Lethbridge School Division 
prior to his appointment as superinten¬ 
dent. 

During his eighteen years as teacher 
and principal Mr. Kimmitt was active in 
Alberta Teachers’ Association affairs. He 
served two terms on the Executive Coun¬ 
cil as district representative for South¬ 
western Alberta. On many occasions, he 
served on salary, publicity, and other 
committees in his local association. 


S. Aubrey Earl, formerly superinten¬ 
dent of schools in the Taber Schocn Divi¬ 
sion, has been appointed Co-ore nator 
of Teacher Training Services with the 
Department of Education in Edmonton. 

Mr. Earl graduated from Calgar Nor¬ 
mal School in 1929. He obtain ] his 
B.Sc. degree from Brigham Youn; Uni¬ 
versity and his M.Ed. degree fron Mon 
tana State University. 



S. AUBREY EARL 


He taught in Mountain View, Barnwell, 
Glenwood, and Cardston schools prior 
to appointment as superintendent. He 
served as principal in the latter three 
schools and as superintendent of Card¬ 
ston schools from 1945 until his appoint- 
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ent as superintendent for Acadia 
chord Division in 1947. Mr. Earl was 
an rred from Acadia to Taber School 
ivision in 1949 and remained in that 
vision until his recent appointment. 
Mr Earl has been active in service 
uK municipal government, and in 
D.S. church activities. 

Joseph A. Blocksidge, superintendent 
iooIs in the Lamont School Divi- 
orr was principal of Wetaskiwin Ele- 
en ary and Junior High Schools from 
34: until his appointment. 

K Blocksidge was born in Murree, 
a! an, and received his education in 
n ad, Saskatchewan, and Lethbridge, 
lb; ta. He graduated from Calgary 
0) al School in 1935 and later com¬ 
et i his B.Ed. degree and B.A. degree 
or: the University of Alberta. 

Blocksidge taught in the Grande 
ra e area prior to moving to Wetaski- 

h was active in local association af- 
ii; in both Grande Prairie and Wetaski- 
iri serving almost continuously on sal- 
y negotiating committees. 

Vi D. M. Sage of King Edward School, 
a!; .ary, has been elected as Fellow of 
e Royal Empire Society. Mr. Sage 
as attached to General Staff in England 
in'! ng World War II and attended meet- 
g of the Society as a guest during his 
rv ice overseas. 

poointment of Director of 
oc fional Education 

l)r. R. E. Byron has been appointed 
irector of Vocational Education by the 
imster of Education. Mr. Byron suc- 
“eded Mr. J. H. Ross a year ago as 
egional Director, Canadian Vocational 
raining. This latter is actually a fed- 
■al title, the functions of which office 
will continue to perform. Mr. Byron 
ill continue to supervise activities 
ider the Vocational Training Agree- 
ent and other federal agreements. The 
lief purpose of the change is to provide 
r. Byron with a title having provincial 
gnificance. 


By-law No. 1 of 1948 

(Continued from Page 15) 
the Board may in its sole discretion 
determine; but no such pension shall 
be granted except on application of 
the teacher made within two calendar 
years of the date of the teacher’s last 
contribution to the Fund. In the 
event the applicant was a patient 
under The Mental Diseases Act fol¬ 
lowing his retirement from teaching 
service the time during which he was 
a patient shall be excluded in com¬ 
puting the time within which his ap¬ 
plication is to be made. 




"pcKit 



Bank of 
Montreal 



TEACHERS OF ENTERPRISE 
Do you want assistance? 

ENTERPRISE GUIDES to all Sequence 
Themes, available. 

i. P. Procyk, Supervising Teacher. 
Bonnyville School Div. #46, Glendon, Alberta 
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Berwyn-Dixonville-Grimshaw Sublocal 

Teachers of the sublocal had an en¬ 
joyable meeting in November at the 
Dixonville school. Mr. Chorny reported 
on the zone meeting in Grande Prairie 
and Mr. Kelly outlined ATA organization 
at provincial, local, and sublocal levels. 
The Dixonville teachers presented a 
“surprise package,” consisting of slides 
shown by Mr. Piwowar illustrating his 
overseas trip, and a folk dance taught 
to all present. 

Beverly Sublocal 

The regular meeting was held in Cen¬ 
tral School on January 29. Councillor 
Nekolaichuk presented a comprehensive 
report of the last Local meeting at 
Sturgeon. The representative to the 
festival executive meeting, Mrs. Walker, 
clarified some matters pertaining to the 
festival, the date for which has been 
set as April 30. The Library committee 
reported the purchase of magazine sub¬ 
scriptions from local funds; these were 
filed for use by teachers. The negotiat¬ 
ing committee reported the completion 
of a new salary schedule. Miss McGirr 
spoke on the rumoured six weeks’ train¬ 
ing course for teachers, and a “buzz” ses¬ 
sion followed. 

Edmonton Elementary Local 

A resolution strongly, opposing any 
move by the Department of Education to 
lower requirements or shorten courses 
for teacher training was passed at the 
January meeting of the Local: 

Whereas, well trained and well quali : 


fied teachers are essential for any sound 
system of public education, and 
Whereas, the initial years at school 
are the most important in the edu< ation- 
al life of the child, 

Be it resolved, that the Edmonton Ele¬ 
mentary’' Local of the Alberta Te; ihers’ 
Association go on record as being e ronj 
ly opposed to any action of the koto 
cial Department of Education vhich 
would: 

1. Lower the entrance requiremen - into 
the Faculty of Education of the I niver- 
sity of Alberta, 

2. Shorten the period of training required 
for the certification of teachers i the 
province of Alberta. 

Considerable discussion followed as 
to what action could be taken to counter¬ 
act any moves which threaten to lower 
the standard of education in Alberta. 

The meeting agreed in principle to a 
proposal to establish one local in place 
of the present three for the teachers of 
the Public School Board. The proposal 
suggests four sublocals which would in¬ 
clude all teachers, grades I to Xtt 
within certain geographical areas in the 
city. Frank Edwards, chairman of the 
one local committee, presented the pm 
posal to the meeting. 

Three teachers were nominated for 
positions on the provincial Executive: 
Frank J. Edwards, Edmonton, for presi¬ 
dent; G. S. Lakie, Lethbridge, for vice- 
president; and H. J. M. Ross, Edmonton, 
for Edmonton district representative. 

President Miss M. Wheatley was in the 
chair. 
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T third annual workshop of the Ed- 
ontnn Elementary Teachers’ Associa- 
3n was held recently at Victoria Com- 
si High School. Officials present in- 
uc I R. S. Sheppard, superintendent 
t public schools, R. H. Rae, chair- 
ar f the school board, George Bayly, 
rector of elementary education for the 
ty Iiss M. Wheatley, president of the 
ei ntary Local, and P. W. R. Holt, 
u tional chairman of the Elementary 

IV; Sheppard remarked that the city 
ac rs were helping to raise the stand- 
d elementary education, not only in 
In.onton but in all of Canada. Miss 
h ley expressed appreciation of the 
it i time teachers were spending on 
is and other workshops. 

This year’s workshop will complete 
e development of the balance of the 
aeoers’, resource units for the enter- 
isa work in grades IV, V, and VI. These 
its serve as reference and lesson ma¬ 
ria; for the classroom teacher. 

This ambitious teacher-directed pro- 
im of organizing, compiling and pre¬ 
ring these resource units as part of the 
y curriculum was begun a few years 
o under the direction of J. Wallin. 


Last year’s chairman was H. J. M. Ross. 
Over eighty teachers participated last 
year publishing three manuals covering 
the first half of the resource units. 
Valuable assistance in the program has 
been given by George Bayly, director 
of elementary education, who has acted 
as editor-in-chief. 

Consultants at the workshop were: Dr. 
W. D. McDougall, of the Faculty of Edu¬ 
cation, Mr. Mel Edwardh, of the Teach¬ 
ers’ Service Bureau, Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Mr. Bayly, and Mr. M. MacDonald, 
city supervisor of art. The workshop 
operated under three committees with 
chairmen, M. E. Dauncey, grade IV, W. 
L. Ogilvie, grade V, and C. Clement, 
grade VI. 

Foothills Local 

Strong protest against the proposed 
six weeks’ teacher training program was 
voiced by the teachers of the Foothills 
Local when they met in Okotoks on Feb¬ 
ruary 3 for their regular meeting. With 
every effort being made by Alberta edu¬ 
cators to raise the teacher training re¬ 
quirements those present at the meeting 
felt that this proposed lowering of 
standards should be keenly opposed by 
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every teacher in the profession. Efforts 
are being made by the Foothills teachers 
to secure the cooperation of the parents 
and community leaders to do all in their 
power to stop this move sponsored t y the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association be¬ 
fore the bill comes up in the legislature. 

Frank Edwards of Edmonton ard G. 
S. Lakie of Lethbridge were nominated 
by the local for the positions of resi¬ 
dent and vice-president, respective , on 
the Executive Council for the coming 
term. Harold Ritchie of High Rive and 
C. B. Diggory of Blackie were appe nted 
as councillors to the Annual Ge leral 
Meeting. Tom Sugden of Midnapor was 
elected to fill a vacancy on the lary 
negotiating committee caused bj the 
recent boundary revision. 

Foremost Sublocal 

The Sublocal met at Hoping on F ebru¬ 
ary 4 with Mrs. Dillenbeck pres ling. 
The rumoured short course for te ipor- 
ary teaching certificates was disc ;sed, 
and a protest sent to the Ministi de¬ 
ploring any suggestion that mig! t be 
considered for lowering standards Dis¬ 
cussion of teaching magazines and jour¬ 
nals revealed that most teachers regard¬ 
ed them as being insufficiently rei want 
to Canadian schools and not cont; ning 
enough factual material for practice use. 

Fort Saskatchewan Sublocal 

The January meeting was held in the 
Fort Saskatchewan High School and 
guests for the evening were Mr. Seymour 
and Mr. Eyres from Head Office. Mrs. 
LePage, a member of the Clover Bar 
Salary Negotiating Committee, asked for 
suggestions to help build a new -alary 
negotiating policy. The group thought 
that the teachers should now strive for 
better increments rather than emphasize 
specialized training, other than degrees. 
Mr. Seymour spoke to the group about 
ethics, saying, “it was a statement of 
professional morals—rules of conduct 
imposed on the membership and accept 
ed by them.” In the discussion which 
followed it was concluded that a code 
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ethics is essential to aid in developing 
ope/ relationships between a teacher 
d h various publics—colleagues, stu- 
ints parents, school boards, and other 
jzers. A code of ethics is developed 
tou; h practice and raises the whole 
/el f a profession. 

bb Bon Accord Sublocal 

The January meeting of the sublocal 
as dd at Gibbons. Mr. Legate re- 
irtfc that it had been decided to hold 
or day institute in February, and 
;o . tat only those schools who wished 
w sld take part in the festival. A 
set ion on salary schedules followed, 
n cresting talk on Chopin, illustrat- 
w h gramaphone records, was given 
R . Boehnert. 

ras old Sublocal 

Th following are the officers of the 
bk ,1 elected at the November meet- 
g: Martin, president; Miss D. Am- 

ry. ice-president; and Mrs. L. Beblow, 
bit y director; Mrs. R. Campbell was 
sett secretary-treasurer and council- 
r. n animated discussion on achieve- 
en f at various grade levels proved 
>st nteresting. It was decided to out- 
le sirable attainments for each divi- 
in at the next meeting. 

na tblocal 

Mrs. M. J. Chase is the new president 
tire sublocal. Other officers elected 
the October meeting are Mrs. C. Bal- 


lentine, vice-president; Mrs. M. Fischer, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. D. Lik- 
ness, press correspondent. A discussion 
of the possibility of a track meet and 
festival took place at the November 
meeting, and the members were of the 
opinion that neither event should be 
considered this year. Visiting teachers 
toured the rooms of the Irma public 
school to view the various art displays 
and room decorations. 

Rocky Mountain House Local 

The local has been very active since 
the fall convention in Red Deer. There 
was a full attendance at two executive 
meetings in Benalto and one in Rocky 
Mountain House. Advantage was taken 
of the almost one hundred percent at¬ 
tendance at the divisional teachers’ work¬ 
shops on language to hold two general 
meetings, at which part of the business 
consisted of hearing reports from the 
C.B.C. committee, from the AGM dele¬ 
gates, and from the two Banff workshop 
delegates. 

Stettler Sublocal 

At the regular January meeting mem¬ 
bers discussed the rumoured six weeks’ 
training program for teachers. The coun¬ 
cillors were asked to recommend, at the 
next local meeting, a protest against any 
such proposal. The secretary was asked 
to contact the executives of neighbour¬ 
ing Home and School Associations to re¬ 
quest their support. The press corres- 
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pondent also was asked to prepare an 
item regarding this situation for publica¬ 
tion'in local and other papers. 

The record on the Use of Group Dy¬ 
namics in the Classroom, procured from 
Head Office, was played and discussed. 
The teachers found it very instructive 
as well as thought-provoking. 

Thorsby Sublocal 

The executive of the sublocal for 
1953-54 includes: Stanley Zurek, presi¬ 
dent; Mrs. L. M. Sivertson, vice-president; 
John Woloshyn, secretary-treasurer; and 
Val Pailer, press correspondent. At the 
first meeting there was a keen discus¬ 
sion as to how meetings could be made 
interesting: The October meeting took 
the form of a Hallowe’en masquerade 
dance held at Avon Moor School to which 
all teachers and guests came in costume. 
The main business at the November 
meeting was a discussion of salaries for 
next year. 
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Changes in Supervisory 
Staff Announced 

(Contmued from Page 35) 
for the past few months, will become 
Superintendent of Athabasca School 
Division No. 42. He will be taking over 
the division on February 1. 

With the implementation of the re¬ 
commendations of the Co-Terr ;inous 
Boundaries Commission, Bow Valley 
School Division No. 43 will probably, in 
the course of time, disappear through 
absorption into Wheatland Schoo Divi¬ 
sion No. 40. However, if this is to come 
about, it will be announced at the ap¬ 
propriate time. 

A new County is being set up south of 
Lethbridge, out of territory taker from 
St. Mary’s River, Lethbridge, and Fore¬ 
most School Divisions. Mr. E. C. Millay 
of Lethbridge, is acting as superinten¬ 
dent of the area during the organization 
stage but Mr. Robert A. Kimmitt, »vhose 
present address is Coalhurst, will >e the 
superintendent of the County. 


Techniques of Guidance 

(Continued from Page 14) 
tion can be obtained from Career Nights. 
Often sponsored by the local Horae and 
School Association, this brings parents 
and students to hear speakers on ten or 
a dozen different occupations. poll 
of the high school students determines 
which occupations the students wish to 
hear explained. The arrangements for 
speakers are facilitated through the 
Director of Guidance, Department of 
Education. The procedure during a 
career night is a general assembly, with 
a talk on how to apply for a job, then a 
dispersion to the ten or twelve speakers 
for an hour. Each speaker repeats his 
presentation during the second hour to 
another group of students. 

Given good information about his 
abilities, interests, and matching occu¬ 
pations, students can often make sound 
tentative decisions. At all times parental 
desires, financial backing and cultural 
level must be taken into account. 
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West Jasper Place Dispute 

The salary dispute at West Jasper Place reached the acute stage 
about the middle of December, and was not settled until January 8. 
Dus ing this time the office had almost daily contacts with the teachers, 
he school board, the press, and the radio. 

The strike was settled with the award of the board of arbitration 
being accepted in full a few hours after the Department of Education 
lac found a $15,000 error in its grant estimate. 

This dispute taught the Alberta Teachers’ Association several valu- 
ibl'-' lessons for use in similar cases in the future: 

Teachers can act with decision. 

It does not “take two to start a fight.” In this dispute, the teachers 
we e forced to strike or else to accept the dictates of the board un- 
:or itionally. 

The press and radio, with the exception of the Citizen of West 
Jasoer Place, made a close study of the dispute and the information 
liven to the public was accurate and fair. 

Teachers, and the Alberta Teachers’ Association, have many friends 
im ng the public, who, when they know that our cause is reasonable, 
ivi support us even to the extent of strike action. 

While strikes by teachers are not popular with the public, unfair- 
iess to teachers is less popular. 

Teachers in Alberta who are in trouble can count on support and 
iss. stance from all the other teachers of the Province and from all 
irovincial associations in Canada, with the exception of the Ontario 
feaehers’ Federation. 

When the strike action seemed inevitable, the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association notified the other provinces and soon received offers of 
issistance from the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and from every pro- 
uncial association in Canada, with the sole exception of Ontario. The 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation wired that they “could not continue mem¬ 
bership with an Association that supported strike action.” 

Edmonton Conventions 

A meeting of representatives of locals in the Edmonton District 
Conventions was held in the Alberta Teachers’ Association Board Room, 

>n Saturday, January 16 to consider the reorganization of these con¬ 
tritions, including facilities in Edmonton for holding them and the 
ype of program best suited to large conventions. Due to the severe 
veather, a number of locals were not represented. A committee of three 
invention secretaries—Mr. A. J. Styra, Mr. N. Melnyk, and Mr. A. E. 
lohol—and W. Roy Eyres, ATA Executive Assistant, was appointed to 
nvestigate further and report to the locals. 
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Conference Committee 

The Conference Committee, composed of the representatives of 
the Department of Education, the Alberta School Trustees’ Associa ion, 
and the Alberta Teachers’ Association, met on January 6 and dealt with 
proposed amendments to The School Act, resolutions from the trustees 
and the teachers, and the terms of reference for the newly constituted 
Conference Committee. 

"The Rumour" 

There has been a persistent and disturbing rumour in Edmo ton 
since last November that the Minister of Education would establish six 
weeks training program for students who are enrolled in Grade XII this 
year. 

Newsletters have been sent to locals with all the information that 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association has about this rumour. Every weal 
and every teacher is urged to assist the Association in preventing uch 
a program being established in Alberta. The Minister of Educatior has 
steadfastly refused to make any comment or statement about the 
course. 

Teacher Recruitment Committee 

This committee met on Monday, January 18 with Mr. W. E. Fj tme 
as chairman and Mr. S. Aubrey Earl, newly appointed “Co-ordinat r of 
Teacher Education,” as secretary. 

This committee was appointed by the Department of Educatic 1 on 
the request of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association. It shout i be 
able to do more for the teacher shortage in Alberta than the rumored 
six weeks course in teacher training. 

Board of Administrators, Teachers' Retirement Fund 

The Board met on January 26 with the following in attend; nee: 
Mr. T. D. Baker, The Hon. Anders 0. Aalborg, Mr. Lars Olson, Mr. D. 
Henderson, Mr. Eric C. Ansley, and Miss C. E. Berry. 

One of the main items dealt with was a reciprocal agreemen be¬ 
tween the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board and the Public Service 
Pension Board. If approved by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, this 
agreement will make it possible for teachers to transfer from one scheme 
to the other, without loss of benefits accrued since 1939. 

The Financial Report for the year was received. There is an amount 
of $9,000,000. in investment securities. 

Other matters dealt with included special cases, the approv 1 of 
pension options, disability allowances, and refunds. 

Annual Meetings 

The last week of January, I attended three annual meetings the 
Edmonton Y.M.C.A., the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Education Undergraduate Society Annual Banquet and Dance. Our own 
general meeting compares favourably with others. 
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